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The revolutionary new light from PETZL. 

Featuring L.E.D. technology. 

Amazing light duration from 3 “AAA” batteries. 

Weighs just 70 grams. 

So small and lightweight you can carry one anywhere, all the time. 



12 h 24 h 150 h 


Test: 19°C 
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Well you can when it’s the SNUGPAK ‘Merlin’ Softie 3. One of several models from Europe’s best-selling synthetic 
sleeping bags now in Australia. The SNUGPAK filling is unique. Developed in the heart of Europe’s skiwear market and 
available only to SNUGPAK, it is ultra-light but beautifully warm, with a ‘slippery feel’ and softness that belies its man¬ 
made origin. The ‘profiled’ Softie filling is always able to regain its full loft, trapping more air and retaining more body 
warmth. The ‘Merlin’ Softie 3 has an extra layer of aerospace metallised fabric called ‘ReflectaTherm’ that reflects 
back 15% more body warmth without extra weight. To complete the best ‘weight-for-warmth-for-packed-size’ ratio bag 
you can buy, we only use the finest British made fabrics to line our bags. The inner liner is Pertex (like human skin) 
^‘-jchallows perspiration out, but prevents water coming in. The outer is rip-stop Paratex, a high performance man- 

|jachute silk, with the luxuriously soft and slippery feel of real silk. If you want to travel light and small and have 
jU^eep you warm without the weight, one that can be machine washed and quickly dried and quality made 
must see one of our SNUGPAK dealers. Or visit us on the Web - http://www.snugpak.com 
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‘TRAVELPAK’ 500 

Total weight 500g 
Temp: indoor use 

RRP $189 


‘HAWK’Softie 9 .. 

‘KESTREL’ Softie 6 Tota , weight 1400g ‘HARRIER’ Softie 10 
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Temp: 0® to -5®C RRP 0395 Temp: -7® to -12®C 

RRP $335 RRP $445 


Check below for your nearest dealer or contact our Australian distributor 

Macson Trading Company Pty Ltd. Tel [03] 9489 9766 Fax [03] 9481 5368 Email info@macson.com.au 

MSML SYDNEY The Adventure Shop 9261 1959; Camp for Less 9261 3827. BONDI JNC Adventure Shop 9389 8707. CASTLE HILL Camping World 9894 7870. COLLAROY Larry Adler 9971 8711. EASTWOOD 
Eastwood Camping 9858 3833. NEUTRAL BAY Adventure Shop 9953 9340. PARRAMATTA Surplus City 9633 5411. WEST RYDE Alpsport 9858 5844. ALBURY Adventure Camping 6021 6200. CAMPBELLT0WN 
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SALE Alpine Country 5144 7505. TRARALG0N Mountain Designs 5174 4877. SH: BELCONNEN Belconnen Camping 6253 2699. FYSHWICK Jurkiewicz Adventure Sports 6280 6033. JHfl: BRISBANE Globe Trekker 
3221 4476. EN0GGERA Aust Camping Qimaster 3855 1525. FORTITUDE VALLEY K2 Base Camp 3854 1340; Silk Road 3257 4177. AIRLIE BEACH It’s Extreme 4948 2355. CAIRNS It's Extreme 4051 0344. 
TOWNSVILLE Adventure Camping 4775 6116. St ADELAIDE Annapurna 8223 4633; Flinders Camping 8223 1913. KESWICK Snowy’s Outdoors 8351 2111. ST.MARY’S Boots Great Outdoors 8277 7789. 

W& PERTH Wellington Surplus 9325 4797. MIDLAND Midland Disposals 9274 5900. VICTORIA PARK Cargills 9361 9321. KALGOORLIE Kalgoorlie Camping 9021 3566. 

IMS: HOBART Snowgum 6234 7877. LAUNCESTON Allgoods 6331 3644. HE DARWIN Adventure Equipment 8941 0019; NT General Store 8981 8242; Snowgum 8941 7370 

Trade accounts for some areas still available. Contact Macson Trading Co Tel [03] 9489 9766 
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Editorial 


Going light 

Doing more with less 


I'LL NEVER FORGET MY FIRST REALLY BIG 

climb in the European Alps. We were headed 
for a route that entails almost 1000 metres 
of technical climbing in ascent, and a similar 
amount just to get down. We reckoned on 
spending two nights out. Our objective was 
on a mighty spire comprised largely of rock 
but surrounded by snowfields and broken 
ice-falls. The peak has a reputation for being 
something of a lightning conductor in a re¬ 
gion frequently swept by violent electrical 
storms. Conscious of the need to travel light 
in order to overcome technical difficulties— 
not to mention my desire to avoid being 
caught by a storm high on the peak—I had 
pared down my load to the barest essentials. 

To my surprise—not to mention my chag¬ 
rin—my fellow climber John Fantini, at the 
time Australia's most experienced alpinist, de¬ 
manded 'What the hell have you got in 
there? as he disdainfully kicked my climbing 
pack. If that didn't get the attention of every 
climber in the camp-site, which was packed 
with visitors from scores of countries, his next 
actions had them gawping in amusement. 

'What's this?' he asked. 

'You don't need that', Fantini announced 
with disdain as he rummaged though my 
pack tossing my precious 'essentials' aside. 
The size of my rejects pile soon threatened 
to rival that of my 'Fantinised' load. 

Not wanting to add to the spectacle, I 
offered only a token objection before rue¬ 
fully stowing the excess in my tent. I stomped 
up the hill in Fantini's wake, feeling as though 
I were being sent to the Western Front armed 
with a peashooter. 

He was right. I had enough trouble climb¬ 
ing with what remained in my pack. I'd 
never have made it with what I had inten¬ 
ded to take. Had we been caught in a 
storm, I suspect that I'd have survived that too. 

This ruthless approach set me thinking 
about what I packed for other, usually less 
demanding, forays into the wild, particu¬ 
larly bushwalks. Another factor that in¬ 
fluenced my decision to travel light was 
my Timbertop experience. Bushwalking 
had become semi-competitive; 15-year-olds 
covered enormous distances in just two 
days. Packs were pruned to a minimum, 
enabling fast walking over long hours. 
Much later chronic back problems pre¬ 
vented me from carrying excessive weight. 

However, most walkers I meet along the 
track are hunched beneath enormous, snail- 
like burdens. Not surprisingly, they frequently 
complain of back- and knee problems. 

The benefits of a light pack far outweigh 
the extra comforts and security that come 
with a heavy one. With thought and planning 
there isn't any need to compromise either 


comfort or safety when travelling light. You 
are less likely to injure yourself when carrying 
a light rucksack. With careful thought you 
can ensure reasonable comfort and security 
and come closer to experiencing wilderness 
on its own terms which, after all, is one of 
the main reasons we make excursions into 
wild areas! 



This isn't exactly what I had in mind! 
(Dwarfed by his load, a porter takes a 
break in the Annapurna region of 
Nepal.) Grant Dixon 


'Where can all these major savings be 
made?' I hear you ask. 

While you don't necessarily need to throw 
out all that gear that would be more at home 
on Mt Everest than on a summer bushwalk 
in the Australian Alps, it's a good idea to 
question whether you really need the largest 
pack available, the winter tent, a full-length 
sleeping-mat, a winter-weight sleeping-bag... 

Most bushwalkers carry too much clothing. 
If it's raining when you're walking you'll 
soon be pretty well wet through—regardless 
of what parka you wear—particularly if you're 


wearing a rucksack and walking in scrub. 
Only two sets of clothes are necessary: one 
lot to walk in (you can put the wet ones 
back on each morning), and a dry set to 
wear in the tent. 

Food is another area where significant 
weight savings are possible. Most walkers 
know not to carry heavy packaging. Unfortu¬ 
nately, they offset this benefit by not accur¬ 
ately calculating what they'll need, and by 
carrying more than that as a result (a very 
small amount of excess for possible emer¬ 
gency is an exception). While we require 
nourishing meals when exerting ourselves, 
there isn't any need to provide the excessive 
meals many bushwalkers seem to think are 
necessary. Going without hot food has great 
advantages. Not only is preparation time 
minimised (terrific at the end of a long 
day, particularly if it's dark), but the weight 
saving is enormous, especially if water is 
scarce. (Cooking uses so much.) In addition, 
you can leave the stove, fuel, billy and most 
utensils at home. Big-wall climbers go for 
days without hot food; you'll be surprised 
at how emancipating it is to bushwalk with¬ 
out it too. 

Many walkers forget to share items, par¬ 
ticularly on short trips (of two to four days). 
First aid kits, toothpaste, maps and compass, 
and many other items should be shared. 
Doubling up on non-personal items doesn't 
make sense. 

Finally, forget the knick-knacks. Candle 
lanterns, camp chairs, games and the like 
are simply ballast best tossed overboard on 
your living room floor or, at best, confined 
to base camp. 

And these ideas are just a start. If you want 
to get really serious, walk in sand-shoes in¬ 
stead of boots, use just a tent-fly for shelter, 
take excess straps off your pack, cut off your 
toothbrush handle... 

This 'alpine-style' bushwalking might be 
the start of a whole new way of thinking, 
of living more simply, of consuming less 
and protecting our diminishing resources and 
our threatened natural environment. In any 
event you'll certainly appreciate bushwalking 
in your new, enlightened state! 

Wild things 

By the time you read this, Richard Ferguson 
will have joined the Wild team as Advertising 
Manager. Richard has been working in the 
outdoors industry at a management level 
for several years. He's a keen bushwalker 
and a 'walking' encyclopaedia on the history 
of polar exploration. Richard replaces Bren- 
don Eishold, who we wish all the best. O 

Chris Baxter 
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In the 1950s Paddy Pallin rucksacks were legendary among 
Australian bushwalkers for their quality, comfort and durability. 
Some things never change. 


Lid design ensures that the top pocket 
always sits away from the head 



The internal alloy frame features 
a V shaped configuration, to 
enable a corresponding shoulder 
width adjustment, when torso 
length is changed 


Shoulder strap and hip 
belt casing have wrinkle-free 
construction, to prevent 
formation of pressure points 


Contoured shoulder straps 
use a high density foam for 
extra cushioning and support 


Breathable Tactel® fabric is 
used on all contact areas, 
to disperse moisture 


Layered hip belt construction 
promotes superior load transfer, 
while moulding softly around the 
hipbones for a comfortable carry 


Made from highly waterproof 12 oz canvas, 
with 1000 denier nylon reinforcing 


Seams are canvas bound to 
prevent water penetration 


Men’s and women's 
models available 


Streamlined sack shape 
allows natural arm swing and 
minimises snagging in scrub 


The unique front pocket can 
be accessed from the top, as 
well as via a front zipper 


Seams are double-stitched for 
strength and stress areas are 
further reinforced 


Wand pockets feature an integral gusset 
to enable the secure attachment of a 
wide range of equipment 


f /tn , Paddy Pallin 
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The new Paddy Pallin rucksacks. Still made in Australia for Australian conditions. 
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Wildfire 


Hype, motherhood, semi-religious 
fervour and navel gazing 

Do Wild Editorials go over the top? 


I AM A HUGE FAN OF WlLD. ONE OF THE 

reasons I like Wild is that it actively promotes 
an appreciation and understanding of the 
bush by doing—by walking that untracked 
route, by finding the perfect camp-site, by 
cooking up a feast by a camp-fire or by 
writing that letter of protest to the appropriate 
minister. The letter in issue 77 from Adam 
and Hermann Ritzinger, for example, was a 
classic Wild story of independent adventure 
that I found inspirational. 

But I have to say that I am feeling in¬ 
creasingly disillusioned with Chris Baxter's 
Editorials, and his Editorial in issue 77 about 
alleged violence against protesters prompted 
me to write. 

The first paragraph contained the sort of 
sensationalism and hype of which even the 
worst tabloid journalists would be proud. The 
second paragraph contained broad, sweep¬ 
ing, motherhood statements more akin to a 
list of emotive, topical buzz-words than any¬ 
thing resembling fact. And I had to read the 
last paragraph twice to make sure that I 
wasn't seeing things; its semi-religious fervour 
seemed so out of place on the pages of 
Wild. 

I'm not saying that the allegations of 
violence against protesters are not worthy of 
scathing editorial comment. But I am saying 
that people in a position of importance and 
influence—such as the Editor of Wild —who 
have opportunities to contribute construct¬ 
ively to debate in Australia on important 
issues, should use that position with the 
utmost responsibility and make the most of 
every opportunity. 

So spare us the hyperbole and the philo¬ 
sophical navel gazing-leave that to the uni¬ 
versity campus and 'green' newspapers-and 
get back to what makes Wild such a great 
magazine—namely its focus on appreciation 
through actual participation in, and engage¬ 
ment with, the bush. 

Jeremy Whelen 
(by email) 

Allow me to be one in a long line of readers 
who will surely point out that if Adam and 
Hermann Ritzinger (Wildfire, Wild no 77) 
believed that they produced 'one of the 
first photos taken from mainland Australia 
of the new millennium sunrise', they are 
mistaken. It would explain why they were 
'...still wondering why we were the only 
two people there'. 

Perhaps if they attend Howe Hill in the 
early hours of 1 January 2001 they might 
still be able to claim this privilege, but then 


others will have been forewarned and they 
might find it a little crowded! 

David Springthorpe 
(by email) 

My wife and I are mere novices to the whole 
bushwalking experience but are immensely 
enjoying the challenges of three- and four- 


for carrying these muskets as it is under¬ 
standable that Aboriginal people would 
attack an intruder, particularly one who 
effected so much devastation on indigenous 
peoples as the European pioneer. 

My point is that Australia's indigenous 
peoples played an enormous part in the 
creation of the Australian landscape, which 



day walks in places such as the Grampians, 
the Flinders Ranges and the Victorian Alps. 
Your magazine has provided us with a 
plethora of information on good walks and 
good equipment. We have especially relied 
on the gear surveys in purchasing a tent, 
rucksacks, a stove, and so on... 

Andre Whitton 
(by email) 

A load of buckshot 

Having recently visited Tasmania and been 
awestruck by the stunning landscapes, 1 was 
particularly captivated by the feature article 
on Frenchmans Cap (Wild no 77). However, 
I was upset by the statement in Simon 
Kleinig's contribution regarding the explora¬ 
tion by the early pioneers, who were 'bur¬ 
dened with muskets for protection against 
Aborigines'. 

No doubt these early pioneers were brave 
men, whose exploits have afforded white 
people in Australia great prosperity. However, 
the fact remains that these early pioneers 
were murderers to Australia's indigenous 
peoples. Undoubtedly, there was justification 


we enjoy today in our outdoor pursuits. It 
seems sad that we (and Wild) continue to 
glorify 'early pioneers', burdened as they 
were with their muskets, without any re¬ 
cognition of the land they stole, and the 
culture they (and we) have almost destroyed 
but which, fortunately, survives. 

Jonathan Kneebone 
(by email) 

Putting Dad down 

'Getting Dad up Federation' (Wild no 78) was 
a reasonable article, but an unintentional 
put-down for anyone over 60 years of age. 
Climbing Federation Peak today is con¬ 
siderably easier than it was a half-century 
ago, with road access as close to the mountain 
as Farmhouse Creek. Many older walkers 
make regular trip into South-west Tasmania, 
displaying a level of fitness once regarded 
as an essential part of bushwalking or, in¬ 
deed, of any outdoor activity... 

Norman Hoyle 
Deloraine, Tas 

PS I wrote to John Bechervaise from a 
forestry camp in Queensland for a place in 
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the difference 


“Through 20,000km of cycling, climbing 
Europe’s highest peaks and manhauling in the 
Arctic winter, Zamberlan boots have always 
been as steady and reliable as the ground 
under my feet” 

Chris Hatherly - Australian Young Adventurer of the Year 


“Support, comfort and toughness is a must for 
my boots as I use my feet to braille the trails. 
Zamberlan boots are the best of the best” 
Ched Towns - Blind mountain trekker and climber 


“The London to Beijing Cycling and 
Mountaineering expedition takes me from 
Europe to Asia, by bicycle and on foot. My 
equipment must last to the very end. Zamberlan 
boots were my only option” 

Tim Cope - Expedition Member 


Zamberlan boots are available 
worldwide. 
















his 1949 attempt which resulted in the first 
ascent of Federation Peak. As just an ex-army 
rockclimbing migrant, I was an unknown 
factor. For me, the mountain had to wait. 

Flex that political muscle 

The last few issues of Wild have made refer¬ 
ence to the campaign to protect Victoria's 
Wilsons Promontory National Park and to 
its political ramifications. The future of 
Wilsons Prom was a key issue in the election 
of Susan Davies (Independent MLA), who 
now holds the balance of power in this State, 
and the Prom was inarguably one factor in 
the demise of the Kennett Government in 
Victoria. 

The truth is that we had won the battle 
to keep commercial developments out of 
the Prom before the change of government. 
I wonder whether Wild readers are aware of 
the crucial role played by Victorian bush- 
walkers in this historic victory?... 

The Prom campaign has taken nearly three 
years of very difficult and complex work 
and many thousands of people have taken 
part, but its planning was performed by a 
group of nine partners—the 'Prom Coalition'. 
Four of those partners represent bushwalking 
clubs (South Gippsland, Mick Buckingham; 
Strzelecki, Maurice Poulton; and VicWalk, 
Dave Rimmer and Bill Menthetzen). These 
people brought with them great wisdom, 
took on extraordinary, unpaid workloads and 
showed enormous dedication to the task of 
protecting our Park. In addition, thousands 
of constituent members of numerous walk¬ 
ing clubs marched in protest, wrote letters 
and petitioned their members of Parlia¬ 
ment. .. 

Of course, many others worked alongside, 
including the other Prom Coalition part¬ 
ners... And while Parks Victoria was our 
greatest adversary (work that one out!), we 
owe a huge debt to those Parks staff and to 
many others who routinely put their jobs at 
risk by leaking information to us from the 
Prom, from Melbourne and even from the 
government Importantly, the people of Vic¬ 
toria and, in particular, the people of South 
Gippsland worked very hard, responded 
with great enthusiasm and delivered the 
real 'rabbit punches'. 

The lessons are clear. The Australian Con¬ 
servation Foundation, the Wilderness Society 
and State parks associations are very worthy 
organisations, but it never was and never 
will be their responsibility alone to protect our 
wild areas from government exploitation or 
mismanagement. In the course of the Prom 
campaign, bushwalkers worked with other 
partners, assumed this responsibility and to¬ 
gether managed to defeat and help to re¬ 
move a very powerful, impenetrable and 
environmentally careless government... 

There is much political muscle among 
bushwalkers and 1 can only encourage walk¬ 
ing clubs and their members to continue to 
flex it when our parks and reserves are 
threatened. Walkers should not be afraid to 
take on 'impossible' causes either alone or 
in partnership with other groups. The Prom 
is iconic to Australians; what happens here 


sets precedents for all National Parks and in 
that respect alone our work was made easier. 
But less 'glamorous' wild areas are no less 
important Unless we confront outrages such 
as the Prom, the eastern Strzeleckis, the 
Wombat forest and the Otways, we will 
lose much that is precious both to us and in 
its own right. 

Neil Taylor 
Convenor, 'Promwatch' 
Bass, Vic 

A fisherman's tail 

I enjoyed your gear survey on GPS units in 
Wild no 78. I work in the marine retail 
industry and head for the outdoors in my 
spare time. In my job 1 have had a fair 
amount of exposure to GPS units and other 
electronic gadgets used in the outdoors... 

What I would consider to be a fairly 
important point is the fact that a GPS is not 
a substitute for a compass and maps. This is 
not just from the flat battery viewpoint... 
The next time you get hold of a GPS, try 
turning part-way in a circle and see what 
direction the unit tells you that you are 
facing. GPS units work by bouncing signals 
up to and back from satellites. To be accurate 
the unit needs to bounce a signal, be moved 
a certain distance and bounce another signal. 
If you are turning around in a circle, the 
unit cannot do this; hence if you are facing 
east and then turn to face south-west, the 
unit will still say east, with the exception of 
the Etrex Summit. 

As mentioned in the survey, GPS units 
are waterproofed to industry standards— 
normally one metre for about 30 minutes. 
If you don't possess a floating Magellan, 
you had better be prepared to dive very 
quickly into that freezing-cold water when 
you drop your GPS out of the canoe. 

Further to carrying spare batteries, the 
battery-level meter in many units is cal¬ 
ibrated for alkaline batteries. Lithium and 
Ni-Cad batteries can give an inaccurate power 
reading. 

Get to know your 'Jippy' before using it 
for real. Play with it in the backyard or, better 
still, at work. 

Price should not always be the deciding 
factor. The less expensive, simpler units do 
the same job, and are much easier to leam 
to operate... 

Clint Walters 
Maffra, Vic 

PS If we used advertising incorporating 
images such as the one in the title photo for 
this survey, we'd be going through more 
GPS units than we could stock, and all our 
fishing customers would be taking up bush¬ 
walking! 

Motherhood under 

attack, again 

It was great to see Wild return yet again to 
Mother Woila, with Rob Jung's Track Notes 
(Wild no 78). Perhaps if more people get to 
know this area it will not be as vulnerable 
to poor management decisions as it so 
obviously has been over recent years... 


The area has been treated very badly by 
its guardians. The building of the emergency 
fire road from Dampier to near Mother 
Woila in late 1997 demonstrated not only 
gross insensitivity to the area's wilderness 
values on the part of the New South Wales 
Parks Service but showed that the process 
for obtaining permission for such destructive 
actions is totally inadequate. Such decisions 
are made regionally where staff are under 
pressure from rural interests. 

In October 1999 I wrote to NSW Environ¬ 
ment Minister Bob Debus suggesting that 
the procedure be reviewed and that, in 
future, decisions to build roads and helipads 
in any wilderness area be made centrally 
either by the Director-General or by the 
minister. Nearly a year later, in spite of many 
years of voluntary assistance to government 
conservation efforts in NSW, I have yet to 
be honoured by a reply to my letter. 

Geoff Mosley 
Hurstbridge, Vic 

Toxic shocker 

...On page 81 of Wild no 77 was a short 
report, entitled 'Women's business', about 
an environmentally friendly alternative to 
tampons and pads. While the Keeper is 
worth promoting for use in the sanitised 
suburbs, its appearance in Wild suggests that 
it is suitable for use during outdoor activities 
such as bushwalking. Only one who has not 
camped out could make this mistake. 'Basic 
hygiene rules' are difficult to maintain in 
the bush and the risk of toxic shock syn¬ 
drome and other infections should be con¬ 
sidered. .. 

Cherry Randolph 
University of Western Australia 
(by email) 

.. .The Keeper is a soft, reusable rubber cap 
that collects the monthly fluid. Tests show 
that the rubber does not absorb or disrupt 
the natural vaginal acidity which is associated 
with toxic shock syndrome (unlike most 
other disposable synthetic tampons which 
do!) The Keeper was therefore successfully 
listed with the Therapeutic Goods Admin¬ 
istration in Australia and the Ministry of 
Health in New Zealand. 

The Keeper is very easy to use. You need 
only clean water and clean hands before 
handling it! These are probably the most 
basic hygiene rules—wherever you are—and 
are very easy to maintain. If you don't want 
to end up with stomach upsets, ensure that 
you always have drinking-water and make 
sure that you wash your hands properly 
before handling food at all times (as we all 
have been told by our mothers!)... 

Josette van Kalmthout 
Distributor of the Keeper, 
Australia and New Zealand 
Harbord, NSW 


Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be pub¬ 
lished in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Write to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Hate shopping? Now you can do it 
from home at www.e-camping.com.au 


No sales pressures, detailed product info, easy-to-place 
orders, easy and secure to pay on-line (or mail/fax if you 
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r qualification (RPL) and 
assist you to gain any 
) additional skills that 
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become qualified. We train 
Outdoor Leaders to the 
latest National Standard. 
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Rockclimbing, Canoeing, 
Kayaking, Bushwalking, 
Navigation, Mountain Biking & 
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Going bachpaching? 
Save time and money with 
our "Bachpacher pachs" 
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Backpacker packs 
Compasses 
Travel books 
Camping accessories 
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Sleeping bags & 
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prices - Summit, Tatonka, 

Sea to Summit, Pacsafe, 
Puradown, Caribee, MSR, 
Suunto, Silva, Thermarest, 
Thermos, Strahl, Brunton, 
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Equip, Eureka!, Earth Mats - 
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new brands coming soon, 
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accessories 
Tents and swags 
Outdoor furniture 
Waterproof boxes 
Wristop computers 
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'Absolutely' 


Yesterday it was a water 


attempt at "Satan's 


Washing Machine.' 


Whatever games you 


play, play them in Teva 


sandals. Make your feet 


feel like a kid again. 


Terra-Fi 


•For jnore Information please call (03) 9427 9422 (Australia) or (09) 373 9840 (New Zealand) 
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to Choose Eureka! 


Yukon Pass 


Eureka! With over a hundred years 
of tent engineering experience, 
introduce six exciting new models 
that will deliver the key benefits 
you need for safety and comfort 
while exploring the outdoors. 
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After 25 years of climbing mountains, Brigitte 
Muir has shifted her focus from extreme 
altitude climbing and now plans to journey 
to the Geographic South Pole. 

In 1997 Muir became the first Australian 
woman to climb Mt Everest and the first 
Australian to climb the highest mountain 
on each continent. Her book The Wind in 
My Hair was published in 1998. In October 
2000 she received the Medal of the Order 
of Australia for her services to mountain¬ 
eering. 

Muir's change of focus occurred in 1999 
after her close friend and Everest climbing 
partner Michael Joergensen died descending 
from the summit of Makalu (8481 metres). 
At the time Muir and climbing partner Bill 
Pierson, who were on a different expedition 
on the same mountain, were resting at Base 
Camp, having descended from 7600 metres. 

Of the period following Joergensen's death, 
Muir says, 'I was really quite lost for a 
while... I'd lost my reason for being. That's 
what I'd lived for—climbing big mountains.' 
She says that the South Pole idea became a 
safety buoy. 'I'd been thinking about the 
South Pole after Michael died but I hadn't 
done much hauling and I was not sure I 
was strong enough. I wanted to ask Ginette 
[Harrison], with whom I spent time on 
Makalu, if she wanted to do something 
with me.' Muir wanted to invite Harrison, a 
British high-altitude climber, to the South 
Pole. But Harrison died in an avalanche on 
Dhaulagiri before Muir could talk to her. 

To establish whether she would be able 
to haul her supplies to the South Pole, Muir 
gained some more experience hauling carts 
on the salt lakes of South Australia (see article 
in Wild no 78). In addition, she and her hus¬ 


band jon completed the first unsupported 
longitudinal traverse since Aboriginal occu¬ 
pation of SA's Tirari Desert, east of Lake 
Eyre, in August 2000. At the beginning of 
the two-week traverse each of their carts 
weighed 100 kilograms. The trip confirmed 
that she would be able to haul a sled of a 
roughly similar weight in Antarctica. 

Muir hopes to journey to the Geographic 
South Pole—and pioneer a new route to get 
there—at the end of 2001. Unlike many 
modem expeditions to the Pole, her jour¬ 
ney of about 1700 kilometres will start from 
the edge of Antarctica. Expeditions to the 
Pole usually start from Berkner Island and 



are about 400 kilometres shorter. In ad¬ 
dition, Muir's route will be 700 kilometres 
longer than the option taken by all women 
so far. Muir hopes to be accompanied to the 
South Pole by one or two other women. She 
has always enjoyed smaller trips with wo¬ 
men and thinks that it would be a lot more 
satisfying. 

While Muir has transferred her interests 
from the higher mountains, she is con¬ 
tinuing to lead commercial expeditions to 
6000 metre peaks. She says that her recent 
interest in overland travel has given her an 
opportunity to do something with (on, which 
she says 'was long overdue!' 

Left t it's a dog's life! Muir hopes 
that her recent experiences in 
hauling carts across the desert 
and salt lakes will culminate with 
a women-only journey to the 
Geographic South Pole at the 
end of2001. Jon Muir 
Below, Brigitte Muir, who recently 
received the Medal of the Order 
of Australia for her services to 
mountaineering, taking a break 
from load-hauling in a clay-pan 
during the first unsupported 
longitudinal traverse of South 
Australia's Tirari Desert in 
August 2000. Jon Muir 
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Age shows 
youth the way 

Veteran and superveteran teams from Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand dominated the place 
getters at the Australian Rogaining Cham¬ 
pionships held at Scone, New South Wales, 
on 15-16 July. The first five teams were all 
veteran or superveteran teams! 

The 24-hour rogaine was held in farm 
country and bushland. Near the hash house 
the terrain was undulating and easily nav¬ 
igable. On the northern parts of the course 
around Black Mountain the terrain was 
steep including several clifflines. 



Robert Vincent (left) and Mike Hotchkis 
were the overall winners of the 
Australian Rogaining Championships, 
held at Scone in New South Wales 
in July 2000. The president of the 
Australian Rogaining Association, 

Phil Holman (right), presented their 
trophies. John Gavens collection 


During the day the weather was perfect 
for rogaining but it was one of the coldest 
nights on record in the area with the temper¬ 
ature dropping to around -5 degrees. 

The outstanding performance of the event 
was by a mixed superveteran team from New 
Zealand. The team, comprising Bill Kennedy, 
Anne Kennedy and Peter Squires, scored 
2510 points. They came fourth overall and 
won the open mixed section. The second 
place getters in the open mixed section were 
Ruhi and Sandra Afnan (SA) with 2340 
points; third were veterans Derek Morris and 
Vivienne Prince (Victoria) on 2300 points. 

In the men's section all place getters were 
veteran teams. Mike Hotchkis and Robert 
Vincent (NSW) won with 2900 points. Vin¬ 
cent has never been beaten in a 24-hour 
event. The second place getters, from Queens¬ 
land, were Peter Merrotsy and Richard Rob¬ 
inson with 2780 points; third were Paul 
Hoopman and Andrew McComb (SA) on 
2570 points. 

Overall women's winners were Heather 
Smith and Alexandra Tyson (Australian Cap¬ 
ital Territory/SA) with 2140 points. In second 
were Cora and Jenny Wolswinkel (Victoria) 
on 2070 points; third were Christine Brown 
and Karen Cole (Tasmania) on 1910 points. 

For the second year in a row the inter¬ 
state challenge was won by Victoria. 

John Gavens 
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More Treseder triumphs 



Peter Treseder points out the direction of travel at the start of the first 
unsupported crossing ofSA's Pedirka Desert in July 2000. Rover Felicity 
Coombes (far left) and Venturer David Hyde (far right) were selected to 
join Treseder and Tim Jarvis on this journey. Coombes collection 


Peter Treseder and Tim Jarvis, who together 
made an unsupported journey to the Geo¬ 
graphic South Pole in late 1999 (see Info in 
Wild no 76), teamed up with Venturer 
David Hyde and Rover Felicity Coombes to 
make the first unsupported crossing of SA's 
Pedirka Desert in July 2000. The group 
started near Maynard Bore (north-east of 
Maria on the Stuart Highway) and continued 
150 kilometres east to Pedirka Bore at the 
old Guan railway in just four days. The trip 
was aimed at inspiring young people to 
tackle their own challenges and to promote 
the opportunities Scouting provides. Treseder 
has now made unsupported crossings of 8 
out of 13 deserts. 

In August Treseder ran non-stop to and 
from Precipitous Bluff in southern Tasmania. 


S C R O G G I N 

•2* An Australian team held the lead early 
at the recent EcoChallenge2000 in 
Borneo before finishing a close third. 
Team AussieSpirit.com, which comprised 
Nigel Aylott, Matt Dalziel, Jane Hall 
and John Jacoby, paddled, sailed, 
trekked, mountain hiked, canoed and 
climbed more than 500 kilometres in 
seven days. 

4* Huw Kingston completed the fourth 
leg of his City2City quest in July 2000, 
which means that he has now linked the 
State capitals in the eastern half of the 
continent—from Adelaide around to 
Darwin—by travelling in a self-propelled 
fashion. On his latest journey he paddled, 
walked and mountain hiked 1900 kilo¬ 
metres from Sydney to Brisbane in 
49 days. 


He started at Lune River and ran to PB by 
way of Moonlight Flats, Pigsty Ponds and 
Pandani Knob. Treseder came out by way 
of New River Lagoon and the South Coast 
Track, finishing at Cockle Creek. He did the 
round trip in 18 hours and 14 minutes. In 
late 1995 Treseder was involved in the pri¬ 
vate search for Wade Butler, who went 
missing while walking alone in the same 
area. 

In September Treseder continued his af¬ 
fair with Cape York rivers; on this five-day 
trip he made the first complete crossing of 
the cape by river. His traverses of the Pas- 
coe and Wemlock Rivers by canoe and raft 
now bring the number of rivers he has 
canoed from top to bottom in the Cape 
York area to ten. 


4* Ian Dunn reports that another success¬ 
ful sea-kayak crossing was made of Bass 
Strait in 2000. Crossing Bass Strait has 
long been the premier goal for sea 
kayakers in Australian waters. This latest 
trip was planned jointly by Dunn and 
Pete Provis of Melbourne and was 
accomplished in excellent conditions in 
February. They were accompanied by 
two other local paddlers, Julian Smith 
and Tina Rowley. The crossing from 
Wilsons Promontory in Victoria to the 
north-east tip of Tasmania required a 
total of 14 days after the party was 
delayed by gales while on Hogan Is¬ 
land in the middle of Bass Strait. 

4* Co-founder of the Melbourne 
Bushwalkers, Egon Josef Donath, 
died aged 94 on 11 August 2000 
according to an obituary in Mel¬ 
bourne's Age on 8 September. Born 



Australia as a'refugee in 1935. Being 

qualified to teach German, French, Latin 
and Greek, he set up a school of lang¬ 
uages in Melbourne. Donath said to 
one of his students that the many Ger¬ 
man and Austrian refugees in Mel¬ 
bourne missed the outdoor recreation 
they had enjoyed in Europe. This led to 
the birth of the Melbourne Bush- 
walkers. Donath initially led the walks 
with fellow refugees and his German 
students so that the latter could practise 
their language skills. 

4* The Niggerheads, near Tawonga Huts 
in north-eastern Victoria, will soon 
be known as the Yit-Ma-Thangs. The 
new name acknowledges the original 
inhabitants of the Bogongs, the Yit-Ma- 
Thang people. It was chosen with the 
support of Aboriginal elders Eddie Knee- 
bone and Sandy Atkinson. 

4* Caving aficionados will be interested to 
learn that Martyn Farr's classic history of 
cave diving, The Darkness Beckons, 
has been republished with a new sup¬ 
plement to cover developments in the 
1990s. It is being distributed in Australia 
by Macstyle Media; email macstyle@ 
netspace.net.au O 

Readers' contributions to this department, including colour 
slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be printed. Send them to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Sweet dreams. 
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Adrift in a Sea of Green 


Andrew Hughes takes a 25-day sojourn through the best of South-west Tasmania 


























shrubs. If he had travelled another two 
metres there wouldn't have been anything 
to slow him down for a further fifteen. 

It was only day four of our 25-day walk 
through South-west Tasmania. This was not 
on the itinerary. In fact, nothing was on the 
itinerary except that we'd like to reach 
Cockle Creek by the 19th of next month 
having left Farmhouse Creek on 25 Novem¬ 
ber. That was the beauty of the walk; it was 
open to, and demanded, continual change 
and reassessment. Used to an ordered life¬ 
style, I found the best way to handle such 
ambiguity was to break it down into stages. 
Set goals that were not weeks into the 
future but days. Reach the target-or just as 
likely don't reach the target—and only then 


restore some balance', said Paul. 'A dozer'd 
make quick work of it too', I spat while 
snagged hopelessly under the horizontal 
scrub. This wasn't the time for tree hugging 
and debating World Heritage values; I was 
openly hostile to each twig, branch or log 
that impeded my progress. 

During the hours after lunch little was 
said, my eyes glazed over and I struggled 
on. The lyrics of 'The Gambler' by Kenny 
Rogers and 'Khe Sahn' by Cold Chisel, so 
entertaining earlier when Paul had pounded 
them out word-perfect, now rebounded on 
continuous loop in my mind. I could remem¬ 
ber only the choruses and, like relentless 
parasites, they drained my already softened 
brain. 



With the dinner bowls licked clean and the sleeping-bags beckoning, the party 
still had enough energy left to enjoy the evening glow on the Amy Range. The 
author will remember Wilson Bight for the crayfish pasta that never was. Hughes 


set the new one. This and the fact that we 
were walking through one of the most spec¬ 
tacular comers on Earth made each stage 
an adventure on its own. 

The track up the Cracroft valley to the 
foot of Moss Ridge was boggy; the weather 
had been unpredictable this month and the 
week before it had snowed 15 centimetres 
on the ranges. The random, deep mud pits; 
the cutting grass on the track-side and the 
superslippery logs made walking difficult. 
Our packs contained supplies for 15 days, 
enough to traverse the Arthur Ranges and 
get down to Melaleuca before restocking. 
Enough to make you want to eat the heavi¬ 
est food first and to send you thigh deep ( 
instead of ankle deep in the sticky mud. 

Our loads weighed heavily as we began 
the two kilometre climb up Moss Ridge, the 
last major obstacle before Federation Peak. 

It took about five hours. Three hours up- 
near exhaustion and utterly defeated—we 
contemplated alternative track maintenance. 
'Way too much photosynthesis happening 
in this jungle; a medium-sized bushfire should 
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Scoffing our porridge we managed an 
early start the next morning. The sky was 
clear and Federation Peak stood serenely 
before us. With careful steps and white 
knuckles we made the climb. Concentrating 
wholly on the next step and pausing often 
to capture the expanding views we quickly 
forgot the torment of the day before. From 
the summit we could see uninterrupted to 
the south coast where white water on Prion 
Beach was just visible. To reach Cockle 
Creek we'd have to walk along that distant 
strip of sand. 

The remaining traverse of the Eastern 
Arthurs was highlighted by Paul's afore¬ 
mentioned fall and a pack-hauling fiasco. 
We were contouring the spectacular Four 
Peaks when I halted abruptly. A wall of 
ancient quartzite blocked my path. 'The 
track must go up and over this notch', 1 said. 
'Really', they replied rather dubiously, 'that 
looks a bit tricky'. What followed was a 
shambles. We all attempted to scale the wall 
with our packs on but we failed. James al¬ 
most made it but became hopelessly stuck 


and couldn't climb down. I shed my pack 
and climbed to a point above him where 1 
could secure the rope from the top of his 
pack. Slinging it through the harness, James 
wriggled free and we both heaved up the 
dead weight. The process of doing this for 
the remaining two packs and then lowering 
them down the other side took more than 
half an hour. With burning hands and several 
new holes in our packs we had gained 
about 20 metres. Everyone's good humour 
was drained considerably by the tedious ex¬ 
ercise. Dropping down the notch we dis¬ 
covered that the track actually skirts the 
base of the spire and I had unwittingly fol¬ 
lowed the old, superseded and not-recom- 
mended track through the notch. 'We'll 
remember that for next time won't we, 
fellas', 1 said. They glared at me coldly. 

The next day Paul had the tumble. We 
had to decide whether the badly swollen 
knee could cope with the planned ascent 
and full traverse of the Western Arthurs. 
Sense prevailed and we changed our plans. 
Our alternative, the Arthur Plains Track, runs 
just north and parallel to the Western Arthurs. 
By abandoning the full traverse we now 


' Twenty-five days 
is a tong time and 
as an abducted 
person can grow 
fond of a 
kidnapper I had 
grown fond of the 
South-west .' 


had several free days, so after walking the 
button-grass plain we decided to ascend the 
western end of the range and spend a few 
days exploring the alpine lakes and ragged 
quartzite peaks. 

Camping at Lake Cygnus for two nights 
we made a day-trip to Lake Oberon. The 
weather since Federation had remained 
sunny and hot—five incredible days of pier- 


Right, Lake Oberon marked the 
furthest extent of the group's Western 
Arthurs side-trip. These dark, glacial 
lakes with their blinding-white, sandy 
beaches occur with pleasing 
regularity along the range. The 
group's three days up there were 
several too few. Dixon 

















ring sunshine. We swam very briefly in Lake 
Cygnus. Quite a few years ago a big chunk 
of glacial ice carved this lake out and I 
wouldn't be surprised if some of that original 
ice is still lurking in its depths. 

Melaleuca is the metropolis of the South¬ 
west. Commercial light aeroplanes use this 
tiny mining outpost and ranger station to 
ferry walkers and tourists into the heart of 
the South-west. We had arranged for supplies 
to be dropped off there and after eight days 
of hard walking we were keen to arrive. 
Separating us from the goodies in the food 
drop was the Port Davey Track. We joined it 
after descending a moraine of the Western 
Arthurs. 

The rain began to fall as we made camp 
at a river; huge masses of swirling, black 
clouds gathered in the valley, overwhelming 
the remaining daylight. The prospect of a 
few wet days did not trouble us. We reasoned 
that if we had a dose of bad weather here 
it might clear again by the time we reached 
the south coast. Thus we were cheerful as 
we donned our coats and trudged along in 
patchy rain the following morning. After a 
hurried lunch, several waves of intense rain 
and wind washed over us and for the rest 
of the afternoon it poured down. Crossing 
a small creek on the Lost World Plateau in 
mid-afternoon we pitched camp. Confined 
to tents we played cards and rationed jelly 
beans until dinner. |ust before dinner I 
noticed that the ankle-deep creek beside 
which we had camped was now chest 
deep. Uh-oh. The talk over dinner revolved 
around the possibility of emergency mid¬ 
night evacuations, sodden sleeping-bags and 
drowned food supplies. After dinner James 


set a rock in the creek and watched as the 
water-level crept up it steadily. A further 
15-30 centimetre rise and the tents would 
be inundated. 'You're not going to like 
this, chaps, but I recommend an immediate 
evacuation—very immediately', said James. 
'So...can I finish my custard first?' asked 
Paul. Since dinner I had been overwhelmed 
by a growing sense of dread; it was with 
considerable gusto that I stuffed my pack 
for the second time that day. The sense of 
relief was surpassed only by laughter when 
James sunk thigh-deep in mud during the 
move. Within 45 minutes we were safely 
settled a kilometre up the track and on 
higher ground. 

The next day the Spring River was in 
flood but luckily the log crossing, though 
submerged, was still passable. The camp¬ 
site was under about a metre of water and 
we waded waist-deep along sections of the 
track. 

Reading the logbooks at Melaleuca, we 
discovered that many parties find the Port 
Davey Track monotonous; a mere access 
route, they say, and a dull one at that. Those 
people should walk it during heavy rain. 

'Two days wet, six days dry, three wet— 
we're due for more fine weather' was 
James's cheery prediction as we pounded 
down the duckboards from Melaleuca to 
the New Harbour turn-off. Commendable 
optimism; faulty logic. The first droplets of 
the day fell during lunch at New Harbour. 
We were hunched around on the semi¬ 
permanent benches erected from driftwood 
planks and thick, plastic containers that 
typify all beach camp-sites in the area. The 
knife was passed from hand to hand as we 



spread Vegemite, jam or peanut butter on 
one of the seven dry biscuits we each had 
for lunch. Some days we could have eight 
bickies, it just depended on the packet. 
Hungry as I inevitably was, the dry biscuits 
and rationed spreads had lost their charm. 
The prospect of fresh seafood—meat, we 
called it—now became a possibility as we 
camped on the southern beaches. Unfortu¬ 
nately, fishing was out of the question; as 
well as my hat I had forgotten the tackle. 
Unless we stumbled upon a freshly beached 
whale and were willing to carve it up (which 
we wouldn't have been) we would have to 
dive in and grab it for ourselves. Our equip¬ 
ment included one set of swimming goggles 
and a knife. The knife could be used for 
prising abalone, stabbing dull fish or fending 
off marauding sharks. We had grand plans 
for that six centimetre blade. 

The first opportunity arose at Wilson Bight, 
a cluster of small bays and rocky headlands 
where we camped for two nights. It was a 
warm day and the wind was firmly offshore 
so, with an afternoon to spare, we went 
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hunting. Me man, you meat—that sort of 
thing. Our targets were clear: crayfish first, 
abalone second and mussels if we got des¬ 
perate. The thermal tops remained on as 
we dived in, both to keep us warm and to 
rinse away their ingrained stench. It did 
neither. The first two minutes under were 
the coldest; after that the outer layers became 
numb and a primitive form of cryogenic 
freezing set in. The gentle swell rolled with 
the thick kelp beds, hiding the fish and 
obscuring the bedrock. It would have been 
beautiful had I not been out there with 
the singular purpose of procuring meat for 
dinner. I was succumbing to the cold and 
heading for the shore when I spotted the 
crayfish. 

At first just its antennae protruded from a 
rock shelf but it walked up on to a flat, bare 
rock as I watched, very carefully and slowly. 
'Cripes, this is too good to be true', I thought 
as I surfaced and filled my lungs with air. I 
dived down until 1 was just hovering above 
the crayfish. At this point I remind you that 
objects appear much larger under water, 
especially when they have spiny, red body 



















armour and freaky eyes. Anyone watching 
would have laughed. I furtively placed my 
hand on its back, always a poor tactic when 
trying to capture a wild creature. Predictably, 
it reacted violently and shot off into the kelp, 
leaving me startled and cursing. Who could 
have thought that its succulent little tail 


would have such a vicious kick? Crayfish 
are overrated, I thought; it wouldn't have 
fitted in the Trangia, anyway. 

(ames salvaged the day by collecting 
pocketfuls of periwinkles for dinner. These 


golf-ball-sized shellfish are abundant in the 
shallow waters and make chewy but tasty 
additions to freeze-dried pasta or rice din¬ 
ners. On several other occasions we col¬ 
lected mussels and periwinkles to bulk up 
our meals but never again did we spot a 
cray. For the record, Paul lost 12 kilograms 


over the 25 days—obviously not enough 
meat! 

The remaining bays and ranges of the 
circuit were delightful as we navigated our 
way back to Melaleuca. 


Returning to Melaleuca 1 checked the log¬ 
book while James retrieved our last supplies 
for the walk out. The windy weather must 
have delayed incoming flights because eight 
planes had landed that day and 15 people 
had signed in. 'The huts will be full, we'll put 
the tents up under the trees', I said, resigned 
to crowds. In fact, the huts were empty; the 
three of us had the newer of the two huts 
to ourselves. Spread languidly we divided 
the supplies and chatted eagerly about the 
six days before us. It was the final leg and 
we had good reason to be happy—only the 
South Coast Track separated us from civil¬ 
isation. 

Two days later the Ironbound Range 
loomed before us. Rising a kilometre above 
sea level, the Ironbound is the most formid¬ 
able obstacle on the South Coast Track. Early 
in the morning we passed two Melaleuca- 
bound walkers. 'There was supposed to be 
some big storm at midnight last night but it 
only rained a couple of drops', they informed 
us. With growing anxiety we pointed to the 
north-west and replied, 'perhaps that's it 
over there'. 

During the humid morning the clear skies 
thickened and as we started the steep ascent 
the rain began to tumble. It rapidly deteri¬ 
orated into a 'take no prisoners and I'll see 
you on the other side if you make if type 
of affair. The wind was strong and gusty for 
the upward climb but it was positively cyc¬ 
lonic on the exposed plateau. The cloud 
and rain was being driven violently up and 
over the range so that droplets fell not from 
above but from the side and below, hitting 
exposed flesh like air-rifle pellets. 1 turned 
to exclaim to James and was promptly blown 
off my feet and into the scrub. He got the 
message. On the most exposed sections we 
virtually crawled on our hands and knees. 
Communicating entailed exaggerated hand 
signals or bellowing at the top of your lungs 
from close range. The words were barely out 
of your mouth before they were whipped 
away by the wind. It was awesome in its 
ferocity but it was a relief finally to descend— 
away from the tempest and into the pro¬ 
tective rainforest on the eastern side. 

With that behind us we had the beautiful 
bays and forests of the south coast to enjoy 
before finishing. The last night in the bush, 
as I unwittingly sat on an ant nest, 1 realised 
that life would be back to normal again in 
the morning. We'd be malnourished and 
scraggly looking for a few days but it wouldn't 
take long to readjust. About then three ants 
bit me simultaneously on the lower back; one 
of them really dug in. Stripping my thermals 
off in a wild fit and cursing loudly, I still 
couldn't think of a place I'd rather be. Twenty- 
five days is a long time and as an abducted 
person can grow fond of a kidnapper 1 had 
grown fond of the South-west. 

Ten minutes later we were discussing how 
we would devastate the first bakery we came 
across and with what sauce we'd garnish 
our steaks the following evening. Porridge 
and dry biscuits would soon be no more 
than an enduring memory. O 
See a photo of the author, taken during the walk 
described in this article, on the cover of Wild no 76. 



James Hughes wanders off the ridge above Ketchem Bay. The group's packs 
were restocked with supplies from the food drop they'd picked up two days 
earlier. The further west they walked from Melaleuca, the more beautiful 
the bays became. Hughes 
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Michael Hampton finds tranquillity, beauty and solitude while walking Victoria's wilderne: 
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TWO WEEKS AFTER THE HEAVIEST MAY 

snowfalls in at least 20 years we set out for 
Mallacoota in far eastern Victoria. Although 
we'd 'nibbled' at the edges of Croajingolong 
National Park—1 over a period of 30 years— 
we were still to experience the well-known 
walk along what's come to be known as 
Victoria's 'wilderness coast'. 

On our arrival at Thurra River on Point 
Hicks it appeared that we had the place to 
ourselves; however, morning revealed a 
couple of groups of hardy car campers fur¬ 


Winter walking at its best! Kym Sinclair and Greg Caire between Wingan Inlet 
and Red River. The Skerries (far left) and Wingan Point are in the background. 
The party bypassed the latter by following Easby Track inland from Wingan 
Inlet. Michael Hampton 


ther along the shore. The day was perfect; 
cloudless blue sky, not a breath of wind. A 
short track led down to the beach where a 
mild swell sent breakers crashing on to the 
golden sand. Watched by a lone, beanie-clad 
fisherman, we removed our boots to cross 
the modest outlet of the Thurra River. The 
boots stayed off until walking resumed after 
our lunch break, three hours later. 

A movement out at sea caught my eye as 
we sat by some rocks eating lunch. 1 looked 
up and there it was again...a breaching 











whale. Humpback whales en route to the 
northern breeding waters were playing 
about 200 metres off shore. Every couple 
of minutes one would burst upwards, then 
crash down on the water. This was inter¬ 
spersed with the characteristic sideways roll, 
one floppy white-and-black fin protruding 
from the water as though the whale were 
waving at us. Occasionally we would glimpse 
a huge tail. 

Our second camp was in behind the dunes 
beside a spring. 1 was kicking myself for not 
bringing a water filter. We resorted to boiling 


here, but most of the water seemed pretty 
good, replenished by recent rain. With the 
tent tucked under the large coastal banksias, 
the evening meal was prepared. By 5.30 pm 
it was dark and chilly. By 6.30 only Greg's 
snoring competed with the sound of distant 
surf. 

Nearly 13 hours later we were up again 
at first light. An early start was required to 
reach the problematic crossing at Wingan 
Inlet at low tide. As we rock hopped round 
Petrel Point the whales were there again, 
accompanied for a while by an abalone boat 


taking time out on the way to work. What 
a view they had! 

High cirrus signalled that a front was ap¬ 
proaching. We had our first taste of walking 
through the coastal bush where a track heads 
inland to bypass Rame Head, one of the 
larger points. It is easy walking over large 
dunes well and truly colonised by tea-tree, 
banksia, sweet bursaria and the occasional 
eucalypt. Eventually the not-so-discemible 
track leads down through an avenue of tall 
tea-tree into Fly Cove and the beach at 
Wingan Inlet. Without time to waste we 
pressed onwards to the mouth of the inlet. 
As is the case with most of these sandy 
channels, you can't see the water until the 
last 50 metres. It appeared deep and fast 
flowing where we reached it. Following the 
channel inland looking for the most shallow 
point brought the inlet into view. Greg 
tested a promising spot. 'Hooray, it's okay, 
only mid-thigh and the current's not too 
strong.' The crossing was almost opposite 
Easby Track, which is followed to the next 
beach, avoiding Wingan Point. With more 
time on hand we could have walked round 


:As we rock hopped 
round Petrel Point 
the whales were there 


Croajingolong info { 

Whale migration and coastal shipwrecks, 
by John Chapman 


Whales 

Whale sightings along our coastline are be¬ 
coming more common. The most likely 
species to be seen near the coast is the 
humpback whale. It seems to prefer shallow 
water (possibly because it is warmer) and 
often follows the continental coastline. The 
sperm whale and right whale are also 
sometimes seen in coastal waters. 

Each year the whales spend summer in 
Antarctica and migrate north in autumn to 
the tropics where calving takes place. In 
spring the whales migrate south back to the 
rich Antarctic feeding grounds. 

It is estimated that about 1000 humpback 
whales migrate along the eastern Australian 
coastline. The population was believed to be 
as high as 20 000 before whaling. 

Most people believe that whaling was an 
activity of the 19th century. The reality is that 
Australia had commercial whaling stations 
until 1978. The last station then closed for 
economic reasons: whales were becoming 
hard to find—they were close to extinction. 
A worldwide moratorium was signed by Aus¬ 
tralia in 1982 and large-scale whaling opera¬ 
tions have since ceased. Some whaling still 
takes place but it is not as extensive as it once 
was. Numbers are slowly recovering and 
walkers can expect to see whales along our 
coastlines more often in future years. 


Shipwrecks 

Bass Strait is a major shipping hazard. The t 
passage through the strait is much narrower j 
than maps suggest and numerous ships have 1 
ended up on the shores of Victoria. Many I 
ships that foundered on the rugged Croajingo- X 
long coast expected the exit at the eastern J 
end of the strait to be safer. 

In the 1800s a great number of ships were \ 
wrecked on this benign coastline. Shipwreck I 

Creek is named after one of these eariy wrecks. * 
To warn ships of the dangerous, rocky coast- f 
line, lighthouses were constructed on Gabo I 
Island in 1862 and at Point Hicks in 1890. T 
In spite of the lighthouses, ships still hit the . 
reefs; fog and poor visibility were the problems. 
Several ships have crashed into Point Hicks so 1 
close to the lighthouse that the keeper be- | 
came the rescuer. The biggest wreck was the 1 
SS Saros, which ran ashore almost directly in 
front of this lighthouse in 1937. 1 

Following the coastline, bushwalkers can still | 
see remains of some of the wrecks. The SS 
Saros at Point Hicks and the fibreglass re¬ 
mains of the catamaran Windsong at Petrel 
Point are the obvious. Most of the other 
wrecks have rusted away and form some of 
the shore-line debris. A display describing the 
history of shipwrecks in the area is provided 
near the Point Hicks lighthouse and is worth 
visiting. 


Bushwalking writer John Chapman has been contributing to Wild since issue one. His favourite place is still 
Tasmania although he regularly visits all other Australian States. 
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for a while by 
an abalone boat 
taking time out on 
the way to work .' 


the point, from where the seals living on 
the rocky Skerries, just off shore, can be 
observed. 

After briefly checking the Easby Creek 
camp-sites we pressed on to Red River, 
another estuary a little over half-distance on 
our walk. Here the camp is well back from 
the beach, just above the limpid waters of 
the tea-coloured river. Kym and I had done 
the catering but keeping Greg's stomach satis¬ 
fied was proving impossible. He'd eaten all 
his scroggin on the first night so Kym gave 
him what was left. 'We've got a finite amount 
of food, you know. If he gutses his share right 
away, that's his problem', I said, guarding my 
jelly beans. We did not have any problems 
with our evening meals, however; they were 
big enough to fill us all. We tucked into a 
noodle curry that only needed some sea¬ 
food to make it perfect 

In the morning Kym found a big tick 
on her leg. Fortunately, the large specimen 
hadn't buried its head very deep as yet 
and was easily removed. Under an overcast 
but non-threatening sky we walked inland 
through coastal heath and eucalyptus forest. 
High above the ocean behind Sandpatch 
Point the track meanders through heath 
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)int and head. We watched to see whether thev 



with tough, mallee-like roots that spread 
through the sandy soil like slabs of rock. From 
Sandpatch Point east the predominant geo¬ 
logy changes from granite to limestone and 
cliffs become more frequent. As limestone 



dore River estuary, slipping on clods of rot¬ 
ting seaweed. Lunch was eaten at one of the 
swampy-looking camp sites, recently sub¬ 
merged judging by the water marks. Climbing 
out of the valley, a surprise awaited us. A 



Sinclair picks her way through granite boulders. Low tide is the best time to 
travel as the rocks are exposed and the sand is firm near the water. Hampton 


has more obstacles to the rock hopper the 
track is mostly inland, generally following the 
Old Coast Road. 

We emerged on the beach by a running 
stream and walked and scrambled the relat¬ 
ively short distance to Benedore River. Once 
again whales accompanied us, this time a 
pod of what looked like at least six pilot 


large, red-bellied black snake lay on the track. 
Snakes and goannas are common here, but 
no one really expected to see any in winter.- 
It's doubtful that this snake's brain was func¬ 
tioning any better than its cold body—it 
didn't move a millimetre. Shortly after we'd 
stepped round it and continued on our way, 
a pair of white-breasted sea eagles flew over¬ 



continued to the estuary. 

The next section of the Old Coast Road 
is a fairly straightforward tramp through the 
usual heath, with the occasional stand of 
magnificent, gnarled banksias. Bypassing Little 
Rame Head the track descends to Seal Creek, 
a pretty cove where two creeks enter the 
sea. A small beach and limestone pinnacles 
are at the eastern end. This camp-site is 
equipped with the best driftwood furniture 
we'd seen, with the luxury of backs to the 



Prepared for the worst. The author 
wades through Wingan Inlet at low 
tide. Although considered a difficult 
crossing (the group in the following 
article had to swim across), the party 
found a shallow section and remained 
dry above their thighs. Kym Sinclair 


seats. After another delicious meal 1 spent 
nearly an hour trying to get the stove to 
work properly. Most likely sand was in the 
fuel line. 

Our last day dawned cloudless, the sunrays 
catching the sea spume by the pinnacles 
creating a warm, orange glow in contrast to 
the chilly morning air. Just up the track we 
met the first people since Thurra River, 
schoolgirls doing their Duke of Edinburgh 
award walk accompanied by two minders. 

From Shipwreck Creek our route con¬ 
tinued along the final section of heath and 
coast road. To the east lies Gabo Island with 
its tall granite lighthouse. When I first walked 
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this section of track with my brother and 
mother 30 years before, Croajingolong Na¬ 
tional Park didn't exist and all the tracks were 
open to four-wheel-drive vehicles—not that 
four-wheel driving was nearly as popular as it 
is now. Back then we were following the old 
wartime telegraph posts that stretched from 
the aerodrome to an observation post on 
Little Rame Head. During the war years Mal- 
lacoota was a fully operational airfield from 
where Hudson bombers patrolled the Bass 
Strait shipping lanes for Japanese submarines. 
Most of the shipping detoured round Tas¬ 
mania, and at Mallacoota the threat of attack 
from the sea was taken seriously. A green 
observation post/pillbox is under the radio 
masts and back in the scrub lurk two con¬ 
crete bunkers: an operations room and, fur¬ 
ther inland, the signals room. Indeed, it's 
pretty well accepted that the Japanese landed 
along this remote coast to collect water. 

Thirty years ago as we walked towards 
Shipwreck Beach we passed new, white survey 
markers along the way. Plans were afoot to 
punch a coast road right through from Mal¬ 



lacoota to Mario at the mouth of the Snowy 
River. Fortunately, this didn't eventuate and we 
got a National Park instead. Some old fisher¬ 
men probably grumble about the tracks ap¬ 
proaching the coast being closed; however, in 
the year 2000 we were grateful to find a 
tranquil wilderness park of sublime beauty 
and solitude. The sandy walking tests the leg 
muscles but is not particularly demanding 
aerobically. Perhaps the hardest part of the 
whole undertaking is the long drive to get 
there, yet this has probably been Croajingo- 
long's saving grace as far as crowds and 
developers go. At 1.30 pm we reached our 
car at the aerodrome, visited the wartime ops 
room briefly, then headed into town for some 
gourmet food and espresso coffee. O 
The best map to use for this walk is the Map of the 
Croaiingolong National Park including the Sandpatch and 
Cape Howe Wilderness Areas 1:70000 Victorian Moun¬ 
tain Tramping Club sheet. 


Team Building ir 

Stuart Mackay's boss went to great pains to ensure tha 


For the entire year we had been 

planning a department 'team-building 
weekend'. Some of us already knew of 
the wonders of Croajingolong National 
Park, but none of us had explored it 
properly. Our group of seven comprised 
almost the entire engineering department 


Four kilometres in, Seal Creek was our 
first rest stop. Free of his rucksack, our 
boss Derek decided to sharpen his long 
jump skills by jumping over a creek on the 
beach. It was a spectacular effort but a 
hidden rock on the other side put an end 
both to his Olympic aspirations and to his 



Jacko takes a solo stint at the heavy end of the stretcher while his boss 
Derek prays for a smooth ride. Carrying the stretcher became agonising 
work as the afternoon wore on. 


of Champion Compressors Ltd. Bush¬ 
walking skills ranged from a great deal of 
experience to none at all. 

On the Friday evening we piled our gear, 
a slab of beer and ourselves into our under¬ 
sized hire van and hit the Princes High¬ 
way for the long trip east to Mallacoota. 
A few more beers in our hotel room and 
a heavy night's sleep left us in prime 
condition to tackle the 25 kilometre bush- 
walk from Shipwreck Creek to Wingan 
Inlet. 

The first hour or two of walking took us 
along the heavily rutted Old Coast Track 
through stringybark forest and elevated 
heathland with occasional glimpses of the 
ocean. Our resident beer lover, Steve, had 
already opened his first tinny and pointed 
out that cans of VB could be rolled up in 
his sleeping-mat for easy retrieval while 
walking and smoking at the same time. 


walking weekend by apparently breaking 
his heel. 

We now had to make a decision. Derek 
was in quite a lot of pain and we were 
unsure of the extent of his injury as there 
wasn't any swelling. We discussed our pre¬ 
dicament over lunch. Fishing guru Andrew 
threw his rod into the surf and pulled out 
a sizeable Australian salmon, which went 
straight on the fire. 

After lunch it was clear that Derek wasn't 
going to be walking any further and our 
only real option was to evacuate him. With¬ 
out vehicle access, we decided that the best 
bet would be to make a bush stretcher 
and carry him out With six engineers and 
one R&D technician, this was to be quite 
some stretcher, and it was constructed in 
record time. A couple of lengths of cedar 
driftwood made the bearers and, thanks 
to a former Scout in the group, a roll of 
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Croajingolong 

his staff had a successful 'team-building weekend'! Photos by the author 


twine was used to lash cross members to 
the cedar rails. The real challenge lay ahead- 
carrying someone who is nearly 100 kilo¬ 
grams for four kilometres on a poor track. 

For the rest of the afternoon we struggled 
with Derek and the stretcher. Four people 
would bear the stretcher and the other two 
would 'rest' while carrying a rucksack each. 
Blistered hands, aching backs and short 
tempers all combined to make it a huge 
task. As the afternoon dragged on, rest stops 
and rotations became more frequent until 
the most we could cover in one session was 
no more than 50 metres. 



Jacko, the group's R8D technician, 
inspects the handiwork. The stretcher 
was quickly put together using two 
lengths of driftwood for the bearers. 
Branches were used for cross 
members and were fastened to the 
bearers using twine. Jacko used 
his machete to carve handgrips 
at the ends of the bearers. 


The sight of the road was like having 100 
kilograms taken instantly off your back. A 
couple of seasoned bushwalkers we had 
met at lunch-time, Brian and Mary, were 
there waiting to drive Derek to hospital in 
their Kombi van. Steve went with Derek to 
keep him company but the rest of us 
suspected that the Mallacoota Hotel was 
the main attraction. Steve's effort in carry¬ 
ing out a pocketful of cigarette butts was 
applauded by us all. 

For the rest of us the bushwalk was to 
continue-with a reduced schedule. Seal 
Creek became our resting place for the 
night, which meant that we had only one 
day to walk to Wingan Inlet, some 21 kilo¬ 
metres away. 

On Sunday morning we set out in good 
spirits, knowing that we had a long way to 
go but also aware that we had some amaz¬ 
ing wilderness to explore: heathland, tea- 
tree, banksias, grass-trees, stringybark forests, 
beach sections and rocky headlands. We 
were all loving it. 



By midday it was becoming obvious that 
we were slipping behind our new schedule. 
The tracks were rutted, wet and over¬ 
grown and the going was slow. Fatigued 
from the stretcher-carrying the afternoon 
before, the beach sections were particularly 
tiring due to a stiff head wind. The scrub 
lands were infested with ticks and most of 
us ended up under the tweezers at some 
stage, which shaved away our precious 

Time slipped further from us while we 
negotiated the chilly Red River. Being waist 
deep, no one was able to cross it without 
gasping. Before we knew it, nightfall was 
approaching and we were still kilometres 
short of Wingan Inlet. More team-building 
discussions ensued, with some of us con¬ 
cerned about work; after all, we were due 
back in the office the next morning and we 


were the entire technical department stuck 
in the bush! The rest of us were happy to 
spend another night in one of the most 
picturesque places we had ever visited. 

A superb, makeshift camp on the hill in 
the scrub on the Easby Track overlooked 
the ocean, with the Point Hicks lighthouse 
to the west and the occasional flash of 
lightning in the south. A dark storm rolled 
in just as night arrived, adding a wild, 
majestic feeling to the evening. 

Crossing Wingan Inlet the next morning 
was to be one of the highlights of the bush- 
walk. We couldn't find a shallow crossing 
point, which meant that we'd have to swim. 
An abandoned canoe was used to ferry 


'With six 
engineers and 
one R&D 
technician, 
this was to be 
quite some 
stretcher .' 


our rucksacks while we made the semi- 
naked swim across the chilly inlet. A baby 
seal raced up the waterway chasing a feed, 
undisturbed by our presence. 

Upon reaching the van we noticed a 
police car in the car park. It seemed that 
Derek and Steve had raised the alarm 
when we hadn't returned the night before. 
'So you're the missing hikers', the police¬ 
man said. 'You've been on national radio. 
We expected that you were just late but 
we had to follow procedures.' He took our 
names and checked us off his list. 

Arriving back at the office on the Tues¬ 
day we were greeted with endless jokes 
and little signs saying 'this way to the 
engineering department!' and 'engineers 
lost in bush', which were to continue for 
some weeks. Those who hadn't come 
along didn't know what they had missed 
out on. Apart from Derek's broken heel, 
the team-building weekend had been a 
huge success. O 
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Gorge Walking 



Strangers in a 
Strange Land 

Eight days in the remote and rarely visited gorges of central Queensland, 
by Geoff Lciwrie. Photos by the author 


On a second trip to the area, water was more evident, enticing a rest upstream from the party's first camp in the main 
gorge. The spring weather provided a perfect day as insects danced on the water and parrots chattered overhead. 


It was a cool August morning and 
Scott and I were crammed into a heli¬ 
copter with our 25 kilogram packs. 
We were heading upstream, flying a 
few hundred metres above the grey- 
green trees on the floor of the wide 
gorge below, when Craig suddenly 
banked his machine left over one of 
the many side-gorges. Below us in the 
shadows spilt an emerald wonderland 
of lush vegetation and clear pools. 
The whole show was trapped between 
two towering, yellow clifflines that 
zigzagged off into the distance. Craig 
then described his amazement at first 
seeing this jewel of nature in the other¬ 
wise drier and more open country of 
central Queensland's sandstone. He 
ended with: 'A few people have even 
tried walking in there, but the vegeta¬ 
tion is impenetrable.' I looked up from 
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the wonder below and met Scott's 
wide eyes. At that moment we both 
knew each other's thoughts; that dark, 
tangled mass below was part of our 
planned route. Although we felt the 
anxiety and excitement generated by 
Craig's comment, neither Scott nor I 
said anything. 

We were being flown to the starting- 
point of an estimated eight-day walk 
in a remote and rarely visited gorge 
system north of Roma. As I gazed over 
that rugged panorama 1 thought back 
to when I was visiting Carnarvon Na¬ 
tional Park some eight years earlier. 
That was when I had first heard of 
this gorge system, which is many times 
larger than Carnarvon Gorge: 'It is 
very rugged but spectacular from the 
air, and virtually unknown from the 
ground!' It was then I made myself a 


promise to visit the area, but it had 
taken this long to find the right oppor¬ 
tunity. After that flight over part of 
our proposed walk, Craig set us down 
in the main gorge. 

We were about to fulfil my promise. 
Our plan was to walk up the main 
gorge for three days. In the five days 
to follow we were hoping to ascend a 
side-gorge to the escarpment, go across 
the plateau above, then back down 
that really lush canyon to the main 
gorge and out. As far as we knew only 
half a dozen non-indigenous people 
had been through the main gorge, and 
no one had been up to the plateau and 
back down the way we were intend¬ 
ing. We had no idea what obstacles 
and problems we might meet, or 
whether the walk were even possible. 
During the previous three months we 




This pool guards the start of 
a wet, sheer-walled slot that sl| 
twists a dark and tortuous route . 
for eight kilometres into the rugged 
sandstone. On the author's original 
trip dark, clouds hung overhead . 
and the pair pondered the risk of * 
venturing on. ■ 



had talked to rangers and others, studied 
maps and photos, and read what little was 
available. We had arranged permits and 
access, and prepared 12 days of lightweight 
food. 

Craig wished us luck and when the thump¬ 
ing of the rotors died away the only sound 
was the chirping of little lorikeets in the 
eucalypts overhead. We started our walk. 
Time passed quickly beneath the towering 
gums before we stopped to set up a simple 
camp. We rock hopped some distance up a 
nearby ravine until we found some cool, 
sweet water trickling through a glade of 
ferns and moss. We drank greedily, refilled 


roots and curtains of vines. The walls en¬ 
croached overhead and we stopped at the 
last section where we could escape a possible 
torrent and contemplated the weather. There 
were eight kilometres of sheer-walled canyon 
virtually without escape from a sudden flood. 
Should we go or not? We were very aware 
of the dangers, considering the recent Swiss 
canyoning disaster. If only we had some 
local knowledge of the weather signs. Every 
day so far had begun cloudy, with even a 
rolling thunderstorm the previous day, but 
nothing more than a light shower had even¬ 
tuated. In the end we decided that it was 
probably all show and went for it. 


Scott was uneasy and I yielded to common 
sense. Quickening our pace we soon came 
upon a large, decomposing python draped 
in some dead wood and then noticed how 
many bones of dead animals were littering 
the floor. This canyon was their tomb, and 
we were keen to reach safety. Navigation 
was difficult but we had noted two prom¬ 
inent landmarks from some aerial photos. 
These we soon came across—an unmistak¬ 
able T-intersection and a 500 metre long, 
straight section, at the end of which we 
hoped to camp. Fortune was with us. The 
canyon opened, letting in the warming rays 
of the afternoon sun as we set up camp. I 



Viewing some previously discovered Aboriginal stencil art on a recent return trip. 
Aborigines occupied the central highlands for at least 20 000 years. By the 1870s 
they had been either driven out or killed, leaving behind their numerous art sites. 


'This place was 
magical and I 
felt euphoric 
realising that 
we could be 
the first non- 
indigenous 
people to 
experience its 
grandeur/ 


our containers in anticipation of our re¬ 
hydrated spaghetti Bolognese and headed 
back to camp. Oh, how a first day of bush¬ 
walking builds an appetite! 

Our spirits were high as we set off early 
on day two. Scott pointed out grevillea and 
banksia; 1 identified wonga pigeons and other 
birds. The easy walking soon gave way to a 
passage of massive boulders, tangled roots 
and vines. I spotted the ochre of Aboriginal 
art on the cliff above. We viewed the sten¬ 
cilled hands, boomerangs and the like and 
pondered the lifestyle of these artists in this 
rugged land. Scott studied the map and 
commented on the considerable distance to 
our intended camp, so we pressed on. The 
cliff walls were closing in and pools of 
water had collected between the boulders. 
With the hard going we reached our camp¬ 
site on dusk. Scott questioned my sanity as 
I headed off for a cold dip in a nearby pool. 

The next day dawned heavily overcast, 
which concerned us due to the narrowing 
of the gorge ahead. We continued weaving 
through the boulders and beneath twisted 
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Our uncertainty increased as the dark 
rock crowded overhead, leaving only a slit 
of the grey sky and suspended gardens of 
moisture-loving foliage on the walls. Soon 
we were standing at an expanse of dark 
water that stretched 100 metres round a 
comer. After volunteering to make a recon¬ 
naissance I downed my pack and headed 
into the cold, black pool. Edging forward 
I used my boots to search the ooze-covered 
bottom for the most shallow path. 1 
stumbled chest-deep over a rock but even¬ 
tually gained a raised island. The way ahead 
was still wet and I returned to Scottie. 'I am 
freezing and I suggest we put our thermals 
on and make sure our packs are waterproof, 
I said. As we entered the water Scott jokingly 
commented through clenched teeth, 'If I 
can no longer father kids, I'll blame you'. 

The pools subsided leaving only gardens 
festooning the walls as we passed by twisted 
slot canyons that were black inside. I grabbed 
my headlamp at one of these, eager to 
explore. Scott said 'Are you mad?' and I 
probably was with the dark sky overhead. 


left Scott to prepare dinner while I found 
some small pools fed by water dripping 
from an overhanging cliff. After 20 minutes 
of careful work our water-supply was re¬ 
plenished. 

The following morning we lingered at this 
pleasant camp before heading up the nearby 
side-gorge into the truly unknown country. 
The gorge was narrow and easy going at 
first. Later, however, as we rounded one of 
the many twisting comers I saw a large rock 
blocking the narrow canyon ahead. Our 
major worry was that we might come across 


Right ; the author among the roots of 
a giant fig near camp two. Upstream 
a long, gloomy passage becomes the 
main canyon. The Aborigines believed 
that this gorge was the home of evil 
spirits such as the feared Jun Juddies 
(small, hairy people). 















an impassable obstacle that would cause a 
lengthy search for a detour. We had debated 
for weeks whether to take a rope, eventually 
deciding that we couldn't afford the weight; 
now we relied on some luck. Relief followed 
as we managed to chimney the walls, ascend¬ 
ing the boulder. Further on the gorge opened 
and it was a hard, steep slog up open terrain, 
our packs heavy with water. Large and ma¬ 
jestic macrozamias dotted the landscape as 
we reached the plateau at an elevation of 
850 metres. 

Scott complimented our navigational skills 
as we took some bearings and headed across 
the plateau to camp. Today was my birth¬ 
day and Scott produced some celebratory 
port with dinner. What a top guy! I spilt some 
over our groundsheet and wiped it up with 
my daytime shirt. 'That should definitely be 
an improvement to that shirt!' Scott said, 
and we laughed at how much on the nose 
we must have been. 'Even the flies don't 
seem to be able to stand us!' I replied. As 
the setting sun coloured the tiered clifflines 
spread out before us, our camp site appeared 
magical. However, when night settled, a 
myriad of bugs descended upon us. There 
were mantis, moths, mossies, spiders and 
ants. The pesky little devils made for in¬ 
terrupted sleep, or was this due more to 
concern about the following day? 

We awoke early on day five and began to 
descend a rock-strewn ridge to the source 
of the lush and 'impenetrable' canyon we 
had seen from the air. The day was beauti¬ 
ful and wildlife abounded. We watched the 
antics of a pair of glossy black cockatoos, 
and changed our course as we approached 
a large and intimidating red kangaroo buck. 
We moved on and saw our creek below. 
The walking was easy to start with and we 
were soon in a narrow slot 80 metres deep 
with many large boulders suspended through¬ 
out its height. Laughter echoed as we tried 


to hold natural-looking poses for low-light 
photos although occasionally light would spill 
down the canyon's contoured walls. This 
place was magical and I felt euphoric realising 
that we could be the first non-indigenous 
people to experience its grandeur. 

Further on we saw large possum eyes peer¬ 
ing out of a dark comer and were once again 
aware of the various skeletal remains littering 
the floor. When coming across a lethargic and 
malnourished blue-tongue, Scott took the 
little fellow on board and later released him 
at a spot where he might escape his doom. 
We headed on until a cold pool slowed us. 
With dripping-wet clothes we studied the 
map, estimating about 15 minutes to a pos¬ 
sible camp site at an intersection with a major 
tributary. We rounded the last bend to see 
the cliffline open, revealing our camp site. 
Luck was with us again. 1 downed my pack 
and headed downstream to explore and to 
see what terrain our following day held. 


Where 

Eight-ten hours' drive west of Brisbane or 
Rockhampton. 

Why 

The spectacular sandstone gorges and plat¬ 
eaux rich with Aboriginal art, abundant wild¬ 
life and unique vegetation supply a reward¬ 
ing variety of bushwalking opportunities. 

The National Parks 

The Carnarvon Gorge and Mt Moffatt sec¬ 
tions of the Carnarvon National Park, and 
the Blackdown Tableland National Park are 
well developed with some easy walks. The 
Expedition and Isla Gorge National Parks, 
and the Ka Ka Mundi, Salvator Rosa, Moolay- 
ember and Buckland Tableland sections of the 


It was amazing—lots of water and a wider 
gorge filled with luxuriant vegetation. Mas¬ 
sive tree ferns with moss and lichen were 
everywhere. A clear pool overhung with 
orchids and ferns seemed like paradise. I 
shed my clothes and slid into it. In a few 
short moments I was out, shivering but 
exhilarated. After drying off I noticed some 
smaller but strangely different tree ferns. 
Could this be an unknown species of plant? 
It was not out of the question as this gorge 
held a remnant pocket of vegetation left 
over from when the centre of Queensland 
was much wetter. 1 took photographs of 
any unusual plants before returning to 
camp, where dinner was cooking. Accom¬ 
panied by a symphony of frogs we soon 
settled for the night, excited about the next 
day. 

We awoke early and with Scott nursing 
sore feet we inspected the adjoining tributary. 
It was blocked by a long, deep pool and we 


Carnarvon National Park have little develop¬ 
ment, with many opportunities for extended 
wilderness bushwalks for the well prepared. 

Special points 

Other than from April to October, it can be 
hot, with more likelihood of rain making the 
black-soil roads impassable. In many areas 
water is scarce. Discuss planned bushwalks 
with park rangers, and use fuel stoves. 
Maps 

1:100000 Natmap sheets give the best 
coverage of most areas. 

Further information and permits 
Contact Queensland Parks & Wildlife at 
Roma on (07) 4622 4266 or at Emerald on 
(07) 4982 4555. 


Queensland's central highlands 


National Parks of Queensland's central highlands 
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decided to leave this for a future trip. Mean¬ 
while, we had decided to move our camp 
two kilometres downstream. On the way 
we took countless photos and admired the 
lush beauty of the place. Progress soon be¬ 
came tough with the vegetation not im¬ 
penetrable, but nearly so. The profuse growth 
pulled at us relentlessly and we barely moved 
250 metres an hour. To make progress we 
cleared many decaying branches, lianas and 
fern fronds, their irritating hairs covering 
our bodies. We helped each other to weave 
under, over and through the entangled mass. 
Our patience would have suffered had it 
not been for the awesome spectacle. 

At one point, towering above its neigh¬ 
bours we saw the lofty crown of a tree fern 
sitting atop a long and twisted trunk. How 
old and sheltered from wind and storm it 
must be to reach this majestic height. We 
arrived at our destination late in the day and 
after some hard searching found a camp¬ 
site under a cliff. With some remaining light 
I explored a nearby gorge, its passage barred 
by a high opening in the cliff. This framed a 
picture-like tree-fern grove being painted 
with golden hues by the setting sun. I headed 
back in the semi-darkness. Considerable 












communication with Scott was required to 
negotiate the tangled scrub and re-enter our 
elusive hideaway. 

It was our seventh day and we hoped to 
make the main gorge. We knew that the 
going would be tough but breathtaking. All 
too soon the serpent-like vines tangled our 


At one point I suggested that we move 
up a more open-looking slope to cut a 
comer. After the steep climb we gained the 
top only to find that it dropped off on the 
other side. Scott cursed at having to return 
the way we had come. I tried to sell him the 
benefits of the enor: 'What about these mag¬ 



Scott Koli enjoying some rare easy walking when nearing camp two. Here the 
open eucalyptus forest of the two kilometre wide main gorge has given way 
to lush vegetation among boulders. This flowing stream was a treat; good 
water was often scarce. 


legs and bodies and we used all parts of the 

gorge from the creek bank to the creek to 
the base of the cliff and everywhere in 
between to make headway. In other places 
our boots skated on hidden boulders as we 
negotiated head-high reed beds and waded 
chest-deep in water. Even so we continued 
to be amazed at this strange garden now 
trapped below 160 metre cliffs. 


nificent views?' 'They're not worth lugging 
these damn packs up for!' Scott retorted. 
The trying conditions had caught up with 
us and strained our relationship. We headed 
our separate ways back down to the creek; 
I walked into a shrub thicket, each branch 
having a hook behind its leaf. Frustrated, 1 
backed out trying to avoid the tentacles, but 
still they pulled at fabric and flesh. 


The stress eased as we continued down 
the widening gorge, and we recalled an 
earlier comment of not having seen any 
snakes. However, that morning we saw 
four different species. One was a beautiful, 
bright-blue version of the green tree snake 
which exhibited colourful coils as it searched 
for cover. Scott, wearing shorts, became 
concerned; how many others had slithered 
from our feet in the thick undergrowth? 

Soon the pools began to diminish, large 
boulders appeared and the vegetation 
thinned. All too suddenly the cliffs left our 
side and we were in the relatively open 
country of the main gorge. We felt calm as 
we sat and caught our breath. Our ad¬ 
venture had been successful. Despite the 
many concerns we had chanced a route 
through the labyrinth of canyons that al¬ 
though difficult did avoid the cliffs, the 
impossibly narrow slots and the long ex¬ 
panses of deep, sun-deprived water we had 
come across elsewhere. The thoughts of 
hardship faded as I recollected the visual 
wonders, and the experiences Scott and I 
shared. We made fast progress down the 
main gorge towards our last night's camp¬ 



site, now seeing wild cattle, pigs and other 
vermin. On that last night we heard a large 
range of mostly unrecognisable animal noises 
and 1 found sleep hard to come by. 

Sluggishly 1 half-awoke with a large, wild 
boar lying on top of me! I struggled des¬ 
perately to get the beast off my chest. Even¬ 
tually I realised that I was just twisted up in 
my sleeping-bag. Over breakfast I amused 
Scott with my story before we packed up 
camp and started our final walk out. Along 
the way we acknowledged how fortune 
had accompanied us and we reflected on 
our discoveries. I felt sad to be leaving. 
However, as we neared our vehicle we 
began making new plans for a return to 
this, and the many other wild locations, 
within Queensland's central highlands. O 


The gorge described in the article has not been identi¬ 
fied or located as it is a sensitive and rarely visited area. 
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Grant Dixon describes the first longitudinal traverse of this 
wild and remote subantarctic island. Photos by the author 



Captain Cook landed and claimed the subantarctic 

island of South Georgia for Britain in 1775, but he didn't 
think much of the place: 

The wild rocks raised their lofty summits till they were lost in_th£_ 
clouds and the valleys lay buried in everlasting snow... Lands 
doomed.by nature to perpetual frigidness, never to feel the 
warmth of the sun's rays, whose horrible and savage aspect I have 
not words to describe. 



In contrast, Antarctic explorer Ernest Shackleton, who was 
buried there in 1922, is alleged to have considered that, 'if 
God ever took a holiday he'd go to South Georgia'. I'm firmly 
in the Shackleton camp, so when Sydney-based Angus Finney 
proposed a trip to attempt a traverse of South Georgia I 
jumped at the opportunity. 

South Georgia is the largest and most rugged of the sub¬ 
antarctic islands. It is about 2000 kilometres east of South 


The remote south-west section of South Georgia 
consists almost entirely of snow, ice and rock and 
is more Antarctic in character than the rest of the 
island. Looking across the Novosilski Glacier at the 
end of the day-long 'skin' up the Spenceley Glacier. 








America's Cape Horn in the cold waters 

south of the Antarctic Convergence. The 
island is about 180 kilometres long and 
between 7 and 40 kilometres wide. Two 
mountain ranges comprise the spine of the 
island. Thirteen peaks exceed 2200 metres 
in elevation with Mt Paget (2934 metres) 
being the highest. More than half the island 
is covered by permanent snow and ice and 
many of the glaciers, which number more 


I discovered that I was not a good sailor 

soon after we left the relatively sheltered 
Beagle Channel. Nevertheless, I had re¬ 
covered by the time the first icebergs ap¬ 
peared on the horizon. A highlight of the 
voyage was when a couple of fin whales, 
rather larger than the 14 metre (46 foot) 
yacht and only metres away, kept us com¬ 
pany for half an hour. Icebergs became so 
numerous that we were forced to heave to 


than 100, descend to sea level. The climate at night to avoid collisions, but we finally 
is cold, wet and windy but the coastal areas made landfall on 8 October. 


are a haven for wildlife. 

Shackleton, with companions Frank Wor- 
sley and Tom Crean, was respons¬ 
ible for the first interior visitation 
of South Georgia Island, in 1916. 
However, exploration was prob¬ 
ably not a high priority. They 
crossed the island in an epic, 36- 
hour trek, having just sailed for 17 
days in an open boat from Ele¬ 
phant Island to fetch help for the 
rest of their party stranded in Ant¬ 
arctica. 

Other parts of the interior have 
been explored since then; Duncan 
Carse's four survey expeditions dur¬ 
ing 1951-57 are particularly not¬ 
able (the current map is still based 
on this work). Several of the major 
peaks have also been ascended by 
mountaineering expeditions. But no¬ 
body had previously attempted a 
longitudinal traverse of the island, 
which seemed a great way to see 
the place. 

The traverse was undertaken in 
1999 by Australians Angus Finney, 

Jay Watson and myself as well as 
Englishman Pat Lurcock (almost a 
South Georgia local given that he 
had the enviable job of working 
out of South Georgia as marine 
officer for seven years). But the 
trip really started long before we 
set foot on South Georgia. Application to 
the Falklands Islands government for per¬ 
mission to attempt the traverse, preparation 
of the yacht Tooluka in Australia, packing 
food and equipment which would be stowed 
on the yacht, and various planning all began 
months earlier. 

Not the least of the pre-traverse component 
was to sail Tooluka from Australia to South 
Georgia. Owner/skipper Roger Wallis and 
Jay took a long 77 days to cross the Southern 
Ocean to Tierra del Fuego at the southern 
end of South America, experiencing un¬ 
characteristic easterlies and some very 
rough weather en route. The remainder of 
the group met the yacht in Ushuaia for a 
further 12 days at sea before finally reaching 
South Georgia. 

We had chosen spring for our traverse 
attempt as the best compromise between 
available daylight and extensive snow cover, 
the latter facilitating efficient travel using skis 
and minimising crevasse problems on the 
glaciers, or so we hoped. We also thought that 
it would be early enough to avoid confronta¬ 
tions with territorial male fur-seals, which 
take over the beaches by early summer. 


The following day we sailed into King 
Edward Cove to unload the yacht and sort 


our gear for the traverse. The tiny cluster of 

buildings is the only settlement on South 
Georgia and the residence of a very small 
garrison, a hangover from the 1984 Falklands 
war. Soon after we arrived we were invited to 
the officers' mess for dinner—very civilised! 

Across the bay lay the rusting ruins of Gryt- 
viken, South Georgia's first whaling station, 
established by the Norwegian Larsen in 1904. 
Six others were subsequently built, but all 
were virtually closed by 1932. Grytviken hung 
on until finally closing in the early 1960s. 

Several days later we landed at Elsehul, a 
steep-sided inlet at the north-western end 


The men experienced poor weather towards the end of the traverse, yet it dawned 
clear and still the day after they were collected by the yacht Tooluka. Overlooking 
icebergs are (left to right) Jay Watson, Pat Lurcock, Grant Dixon and Angus Finney. 
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of South Georgia. This end of the island is 


map, resulted in a number of false leads 


mist on one occasion. We traversed slimy 
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boulders between cliff and sea, where I re¬ 
call slipping and my heavy pack propelling 
me face first into a rock pool. 

Several kilometres of beach walking, pas¬ 
sing elephant seals with pups, king penguins 
and glittering, stranded ice fragments, finally 
brought us to a broad, snow-covered out- 
wash plain. Salisbury Plain is one of the 
largest king-penguin rookeries on South 
Georgia and was my first experience of 
such a spectacle. Thousands of dark dots 
were scattered across the snowy plain, each 
an individual bird. 

Beyond Salisbury Plain the glaciers become 
more extensive and largely interlinked. It 
was therefore possible to travel these ice 


highways using skis, with two of us hauling 
lightweight sleds. Ten days' food was carried 
for this section as it was likely that we would 
be pinned down by poor weather, given 
that our proposed route traversed glaciers 
and ice-fields along the spine of South 
Georgia. However, two days of stunningly 
clear weather—and long hours on the move 
to make use of it—enabled us to make it to 
our next cache site at the ruined Husvik 
whaling station in only three days. 

We crossed the country above Shackleton 
Gap under clear, blue skies and below rime- 
encrusted peaks, sea mist wafting down 
King Haakon Bay far below. More than 83 
years before, Shackleton and his five men 
had finally landed down there. The three 
weakest then sheltered under the upturned 
whale boat while Shackleton, with the two 
others, made the dash for Stromness whaling 
station and rescue. 

Late the following day, as we pushed on 
across the high and exposed Kohl-Larsen 
Plateau, lenticular clouds began to form over 
the Allardyce Range to the south, harbingers 
of the rather unpleasant third day's weather. 
Thigh muscles screamed as we struggled to 
edge our skis and slow our wind-driven 
descent of the Neumayer Glacier, with the 
mist and flat lighting making it impossible to 
gauge the condition of the glacier surface. 
Frequently one of us would trip, or be 
blown, to the ground. Then it would be a 
struggle to get upright again before the 
others hurtled out of sight into the mist. 

We made it to Husvik—but not before 
having to negotiate a crevasse field to get 
off the glacier—and rested in the shelter of 
an old British Antarctic Survey hut This was 
particularly welcome because that night at 
King Edward Point, now only 20 kilometres 
away (as the petrel flies), the wind gusts 
exceeded 80 knots—not a pleasant night 
for tenting on the Neumayer Glacier. 

The section from Husvik to Grytviken 
crosses varied terrain and was undertaken 
partly on foot and partly by using skis. We 


quite rugged, has a relatively low elevation 
and is free of glaciers. Hence we undertook 
this section on foot, utilising snowshoes and 
crampons where necessary. We began by 
climbing up into the wet mist above Elsehul, 
then scrambled along the precipitous, rime- 
encrusted Paryadin Ridge until we reached 
an isolated summit (at least there wasn't 
any more up). Here we turned south-east¬ 
ward to start our traverse. 

This part of South Georgia is characterised 
by cloudy, wet weather and the often poor 
visibility, and limited detail on the available 


being followed and some backtracking 
during the first few days. This was a bit 
demoralising at the time, particularly given 
our heavy packs and muscles weak from 
the inactive time at sea. 

It took six days to reach Salisbury Plain 
and the route was certainly varied. Our 
party traversed tussock, snow and beaches. 
We scouted steep bluffs—snow-covered in¬ 
land, black and rotten on the coast—searching 
for routes down. Our group crossed narrow 
snow ridges and broad glaciers, becoming 
temporarily lost in a crevasse field in the 


A huge wind scour, with wind-twisted icicles hanging more than five metres 
from its lip, provided an interesting diversion from the nearby camp while 
the men waited for poor weather to clear so that they could attempt nearby 
Mt Normann. 
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crossed the lower Neumayer Glacier, which 
entailed route finding through crevassed 
and broken terrain, then Angus and 1 climbed 
a ridge overlooking the Geikie Glacier. On 
the way we first experienced South Georgia's 
fearsome winds. Out of nowhere would 
come a blast capable of blowing us away if 
we didn't instantly drop to the ground, 
hunched over ice-axes driven into the snow, 
and all the while being peppered with ice 
pellets. But as suddenly as they had appeared 
these winds ceased, and the clouds rose like 
a curtain to reveal the magnificent view of 
the Geikie Glacier tumbling into the green 
waters of Mercer Bay far below with a back¬ 
drop of icy peaks rising to 2000 metres. 


The Geikie Glacier had only been crossed 
once before, in 1954, and the section crossed 
had since disappeared as the glacier had re¬ 
treated. We therefore expected that it might 
be the crux of our traverse. However, above 
the terminal ice-fall a series of terraces and 
gullies seemed to provide a way through 
the areas of crevasses and seracs (castle-like 
masses of ice in a glacier) to a snow gully, 
which would then provide access to the 
ridge above the Lyell Glacier, our route 
back to the coast. This turned out to be the 
case, but the coastal traverse to reach the 
glacier was rather more challenging. 

We traversed a beach, then rock ledges 
virtually at sea level before a bluff forced us 



One of the world's largest king-penguin rookeries is at Salisbury Plain. 

The breeding cycle of these penguins means that large, fat and fluffy chicks 
are in the rookery at most times of the year. Their braying was a constant 
background to the group's camp nearby. Top, Jay Watson strains against the 
weight of his sled as he 'skins' up the Briggs Snowfield on an unusually fine 
day. Possession Bay, below, is named for the site where Captain Cook landed 
and claimed South Georgia for his king in 1775. 
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high above the sea. I chose to continue, 
scrambling nervously on steep rock with 
pack and skis before descending again with 
some difficulty. The others retreated, stripped 
and took to the water, emerging rather blue 
after several waist-deep wades. 

From the Lyell Glacier we crossed wet, 
tussocky terrain, then climbed to a low pass, 
looking forward to the ski descent beyond. 



A surprised elephant seal rears 
from the coastal tussock as the 
group passes by after descending 
the Lyell Glacier. On the way to 
the coast the group successfully 
crossed the steep and broken 
Geikie Glacier. 















But deep, wet snow rendered the descent 
to Grytviken distinctly unstylish. 

After a day spent resting and restocking, 
we headed round the foreshore cobbles 
towards Moraine Fjord, giving the dozing 
elephant seals as wide a berth as possible 
and fording a fast-flowing stream. The beach 
eventually narrowed, giving way to scram¬ 
bling on steep scree and over unstable coastal 


the waters of the nearby fjord. They had 
also blown away one of our erected tents, 
plucking it from the snow and carrying it 
into the depths of the Harker Glacier. We 
had thus spent a rather cramped and damp 
night in the remaining tent. 

After the glacier crossing, and a fortuitously 
fine day drying out, we undertook a long, 
one-day push to reach our St Andrews Bay 


cache, and the spare tent. This entailed a 
long ski up the Nordenskjold and down the 
Heaney Glaciers, and encounters with the 
strangely warm fohn winds. 

We plodded up the Nordenskjold Glacier 
separately, lost in our own thoughts. 1 looked 
ahead to see Angus inexplicably fall over. 
Jay, who was a little behind him, collapsed 
soon after. 1 skied on, wondering what they 
were playing at, until 1, too, was flattened 
by an incredibly strong, warm blast. This 
continued repeatedly, with us struggling to 
our skis and trying to make some forward 
progress while attempting to be instantly 
ready to brace with our stocks (usually un¬ 
successfully) at each gust. 

The largest king-penguin rookery in the 
world is sandwiched between the grey sand 
beach and the Cook Glacier moraine at St 
Andrews Bay. It is a magnificent setting, the 


orange-necked penguins and their podgy, 
brown chicks forming a constantly moving 
mass before a backdrop of glaciers and snowy 
peaks. On the beach the elephant-seal pups 
had been weaned by now, so the battle- 
scarred bulls spent their time watching over, 
and fighting to retain, their harems (see 
photo on page 96). 

The final section of the traverse, from St 
Andrews Bay, went through the most re¬ 
mote part of South Georgia, much of it on 
the south-western side of the Salvesen Range. 
This section entailed crossing a series of 
large, interlinked glaciers—the Cook, Webb, 
Ross, Brogger, Spenceley, Novosilski, Graae 
and Phillipi Glaciers. Thus it was necessary 
to tow sleds and carry plenty of food and 
equipment as weather delays seemed likely. 

In the event, we ended up covering ex¬ 
tensive sections in almost white-out condi¬ 
tions, skiing on a compass bearing with dark 
shadows—identified as various peaks or bluffs 
on our small-scale map—occasionally loom¬ 
ing in the mist, but did not lose any time 
due to the poor conditions. Pure-white 
snow petrels appeared ghostlike from the 
mist at one stage and wheeled acrobatically 
around before bathing in the nearby snow. 



We were treated to a fine day for the 
ascent of the long Spenceley Glacier. British 
mountaineer Stephen Venables, who visited 
the area on a climbing expedition, considered 
the Spenceley Glacier one of the 'best ski 
runs in the world' (he descended it after 
making the first ascent of Mt Carse). I 
reflected on this often as I slogged upwards, 
pulling the sled shared with Pat through the 
softening snow. Gazing at the views of the 
spectacular and rarely seen south-western 
faces of South Georgia's highest peaks during 
frequent rest stops was some compensation. 

After one tent-bound day above Larsen 
Harbour, waiting for a final view and peri¬ 
odically digging out the tents, we descended 
past bent and angled icicles (on account of 
the strong prevailing winds) to the waiting 
Tooluka. 

Perhaps predictably, the following day was 
fine and clear. A nearby hill was climbed 
for a final view over the south coast and the 
array of stranded icebergs offshore before 
we sailed back to Grytviken and made 
preparations for the voyage home. O 



Near Shackleton Gap the group was tempted to climb a small, unnamed peak. 
The view south revealed an array of rime-encrusted, unclimbed peaks. Below 
lay King Haakon Bay, where Ernest Shackleton and his five companions 
landed after their amazing open-boat voyage from Antarctica in 1916. 


bluffs. A highlight of this section was an en¬ 
counter with a light-mantled sooty albatross. 
This beautiful, dark bird gazed question- 
ingly at me as 1 popped over the edge of its 
nesting ledge. 

The Hamberg and Harker Glaciers reach 
the sea at the head of the Moraine Fjord and 
these turned out to be the most difficult 
glacier crossings of the trip. The latter in 
particular was very broken and entailed much 
route finding among seracs and crevasses 
while roped together. The problems were 
accentuated because we tackled this glacier 
in heavy rain and were tired and wet due 
to the previous evening's adventures, which 
somewhat reduced the enjoyment value. 

The evening before incredibly strong, gusty 
winds had roared down the adjacent glaciers 
as we attempted to set up camp, producing 
spectacular spray clouds and 'williwaws' on 
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Desert Trekker 


Quentin Chester introduces desert-walking pioneer Warren Bonython. 
Photos by Charles McCubbin 



The 'Comalco Camel', a 250 kilogram 
aluminium cart, was Bonython and Charles 
McCubbin's constant companion for 32 days 
as they toiled through spinifex and sand-dunes 
to complete the 460 kilometre crossing of the 
Simpson Desert. The photo shows Bonython 
on a trial run of the first model of the 'Camel' 
on South Australia's Tirari Desert, 1973. 








Bonython has had an extraordinary, lifelong involvement with South Australia's Flinders 
Ranges. The first of his marathon treks was a 1018 kilometre traverse from Crystal Brook 
to Mt Hopeless-the full length of the ranges. This photo was taken on the section between 
Quorn and Hawker, 1967. 


Warren Bonython is frustrated. For the 

second time in ten minutes he leaps from the arm¬ 
chair in his living room. 'I'll just have another look 
for those maps', he says as he strides down the 
picture-lined hallway to his study. We are dis¬ 
cussing his pioneering crossings of South Australia's 
Gammon Ranges and, ever the stickler for detail, 
he is anxious to refer to his maps. 

Although a large part of his life has been spent 
travelling Australia's outback, 85-year-old Bonython 
hardly fits the popular image of a laconic, 'she'll be 
right' bushrrian. For more than 50 years he has 
combined a romantic yearning for wild terrain with 
the fussy dedication demanded by science. . In con 
versation he shows an obvious delight in the 
simple gratifications of the bush, but beneath it all 
his meticulously planned and researched treks have 
fed a much deeper hunger for knowledge. 

Given this scientific disposition, it's not surprising 
that the elusive maps cause such concern. Adding 
piquancy to the moment is the fact that back in the 
1940s when Bonython began to investigate his 
preferred domains—the arid ranges and inland lakes 
and deserts of South Australia—the cartography of 
these regions was either non-existent or woefully 
inadequate. 

Half a century and more than 25 000 kilometres 
of carefully documented walking later, these maps 
look very different. Bonython has helped to give 
names and descriptions to remote comers of the 
State few people knew even existed. In doing so, 
he has fostered an educated appreciation for the 
wilderness value of these overlooked areas. Much 


more than a knockabout adventurer, Bonython has 
always been a man with a quest—a latter-day incarna¬ 
tion of the great 19th century scientist-explorers. 

After a few minutes he again returns empty- 
handed. 'Oh well, I guess we'll have to press on 
without them', he says. For a time he still seems 
agitated. But as the memories of the northern Hinders 
Ranges take over, his voice regains its warmth. 
Sitting surrounded by antiques and fine art in the 
living room of the stately Adelaide home Warren 
shares with Bunty, his wife for 59 years, it feels a 
little strange to be discussing the far-off gorges and 
rugged, spinifex-clad slopes of the Gammons. 

Indeed, in some respects Charles Warren Bony- 
thon, AO (Officer of the Order of Australia), KStJ 
(Knight of the Order of St john of Jerusalem), BSc 
(Bachelor of Science), FRACI (Fellow of the Royal 
Australian Chemical Institute), FRGS (Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society), seems an improbable 
candidate to enter the rough-and-tumble world of 
exploration. He was bom into one of South Aus¬ 
tralia's most illustrious families. During the 1890s his 
grandfather, Sir Langdon Bonython, prospered to 
become the proprietor of Adelaide's major news¬ 
paper, the Advertiser. Successive generations of the 
family have distinguished themselves in commerce, 
public office, and the arts. 

Bonython chose the path of science. After school¬ 
ing at Adelaide's St Peter's College he studied at 
the University of Adelaide, majoring in chemistry, 
geology and physics. His teachers included such 
pioneering luminaries as Douglas Mawson and Dr 
Cecil Madigan, but Bonython's main interest for a 









time was his MG sports car and in 1935 he 
set an Australian speed record on Sellicks 
Beach south of Adelaide, thus delaying his 
university graduation. 

Unlikely beginnings for a wilderness en¬ 
thusiast. Yet the spark of adventure can 
strike in surprising places. For Bonython it 
was in an explosives factory. During the war 
years he was a young chemical engineer 
working for ICI in Melbourne. Being re¬ 
sponsible for a series of demanding wartime 
projects took its toll. 'We were told to work 
like mad', he remembers. 'We started early 
and often worked through to the next morn¬ 
ing.' To ease the pressure, Bonython and 
several co-workers took up bushwalking 
during weekends and time off. There were 
walks in the Dandenong Ranges as well as 
rockclimbing and ski-touring weekends in- 


Milestones 

1947 First crossing of South 

Australia's Gammon Ranges. 

1967-68 Walking traverse of the 
Flinders Ranges, SA. 

1973 Crossing of the Simpson 

Desert, central Australia. 

1976 Traverse of the Macdonnell 

Ranges, Northern Territory. 

1980 Is made an Officer of the 

Order of Australia. 

1982 'Circumambulates' Lake Eyre, 

SA. 

1984 Is awarded the John Lewis 

Gold Medal (for exploration). 
Royal Geographical Society 
of Australasia. 

1984-87 Undertakes desert walks 

linking the Flinders Ranges, 
Lake Eyre and the 
Macdonnell Ranges walks. 

1990 Walks around Edward John 
Eyre's 'Horseshoe of Lakes', 
SA. 

1991 Is made Australian 
Geographic Adventurer 
of the Year. 

1993 Is invested as Knight 

of the Order of St John 
of Jerusalem. 

1996 Does 50th anniversary 

traverse of the Gammon 


spired, in part, by Eric Shipton's classic Upon 
That Mountain. 

Bonython's early outdoors enthusiasms 
had an alpine flavour with trips to Mt Donna 
Buang and a memorable week based at Mt 
Feathertop. 'I said to myself "I'm going to be 
a ski tourer!" but it didn't turn out that way.' 
One reason for the change of direction was 
his seeing the reproduction of a Hans Hey- 
sen painting. Land of the Oratunga. This 
striking Flinders Ranges portrait with its lean 
hills and ridges overlooked by the shadowy 
massif of Mt Patawerta left a lasting im¬ 
pression. Soon after the war ended, Bonython 
and fellow ICI employee Don Currie made 
a long-awaited pilgrimage to the high ranges. 


north of Wilpena Pound. After arriving in 
the middle of the night at the Brachina rail¬ 
way siding, the sight of the ranges that 
greeted them the next morning had the 
force of a revelation. 

So began an extraordinary, lifelong involve¬ 
ment with the Flinders Ranges. Bonython's 
particular fascination for the Gammons was 
prompted by an aerial photograph published 
in 1946 in the Advertiser with the caption— 
'No white man has ever succeeded in pen¬ 
etrating this rugged area of the Gammon 
Ranges...' This spurred him into action. 
However, the first attempt to traverse this 
terra incognita had to be aborted after a 
member of the party, Bob Crocker, broke a 
leg, resulting in a complicated rescue opera¬ 
tion. 

Undeterred, Bonython returned in 1947 
to lead a successful crossing from south to 
north. Then in the following year he com¬ 
pleted an east-west traverse. While these 
early expeditions were relatively brief affairs, 
they provided him with a firm grasp of ex¬ 
pedition planning and logistics. At another 
level they brought to life the exhilaration of 
the unknown, the thrill of science 'on the 
edge' far from textbooks and laboratories. 


In the decades that followed, Bonython 
ventured far and wide, but the Gammons 
remained close to his heart. 'It's a place I 
have a very strong feeling for. It's the wildest 
and most rugged part of the Flinders', he 
says, leaning forward, his voice tinged with 
excitement. He has returned many times to 
explore the gorges and cross the plateau, 
culminating in 1996 with a re-enactment of 
his original south-north crossing to celebrate 
both his 80th birthday and the 50th anni¬ 
versary of his first crossing attempt. 

If the Gammon Ranges are a many-faceted 
realm of lofty ridges and plunging sand¬ 
stone ravines, Bonython's other grand land¬ 
scape passion could hardly be more of a 
contrast. Lake Eyre is the continent's flattest, 
lowest surface, a daunting 9300 square kilo¬ 
metre expanse of salt. When heavy rains in 
1949-50 resulted in the lake filling for the 
first time in living memory, Bonython was 
part of the team of geographers dispatched 
to record the event Through the early 1950s 
he led trips to monitor hydrological con¬ 
ditions on the lake. Another phase of intense 
investigation followed the even greater in¬ 
undation that took place in 1974. 

Beyond the esoteric science of the region, 
Bonython was captivated by the sheer beauty 
of the lake's sublime expanses. 'On Lake 
Eyre I feel completely at peace, taking all its 
varied and strange characteristics for granted. 
My mind opens up and new thoughts flow 


in', he wrote in 1986. This engagement with 
the physicality of the place made him walk 
alone from Hambidge Point to the geo¬ 
graphical centre of the lake in 1970. '1 was 
triumphant, but also serene', he notes. Then 
in 1982, after many solo trials, he and Terry 
Krieg completed a 530 kilometre 'circum- 
ambulation' of the lake, hauling carts laden 
with supplies for 33 days around the lake's 
soft, crusty outer margins. 

Salt, in various forms, has been an essential 
ingredient in Bonython's life. Returning to 
live in Adelaide in 1946, ICI gave him the 
task of managing the industrial production 
of salt from sea water at Dty Creek—a subject 
in which he became a world authority. Al¬ 
though he was busy with his career and 
family (he and Bunty have a son and two 
daughters) Bonython always found time to 
nurture his passion for walking. 

'Back in the early days I used to stop off 
at Morialta on my way home from work 
and walk around the high track', he recalls. 
'Often I didn't finish until after dark, still in 
my ordinary clothes.' On weekends Bony¬ 
thon took to the hills on longer excursions. 
While the physical activity of walking can 
serve as a release for those of a fastidious 


mind, it was perhaps inevitable that Bony¬ 
thon's penchant for compiling facts and 
figures would come into play. 

From 1963 he began to document his regu¬ 
lar walks, especially those on the network 
of tracks connecting Waterfall Gully with Mt 
Lofty. 'I developed this system for writing 
down the details of each walk, the prevailing 
conditions, my body weight, the clothes 
and boots I wear and the weight I carry', he 
says. At this point he produces two folders 
bulging with notes. 'My best time was in 
'82. I'd just returned from Lake Eyre and I 
went to Mt Lofty and back in seven seconds 
under the hour. That was the pinnacle of 
my physical career at age sixty-six.' 

While justifiably proud of such feats he's 
also a little sheepish about showing me the 
folders, possibly sensing that they might ap¬ 
pear to be the stuff of pedantry. Yet these 
short outings were an important adjunct to 
the next phase of his life. At the age of 50 
Bonython retired from full-time work and 
embarked upon a series of demanding, long¬ 
distance treks. His regular climbs to Mt Lofty 
and back kept him in trim. Several years 
ago I joined him on one such training walk. 
Though he was 40 years my senior and carry¬ 
ing a pack frame laden with 32 kilograms of 
sheet lead, 1 was astonished by the vigour of 
his stride as he left me gasping in his wake. 

The first of his marathon treks was a 1018 
kilometre traverse from Crystal Brook to 


'Bonython has always been a man with 
a quest—a latter-day incarnation of the 
great 19th century scientist-explorers .' 
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Mt Hopeless-the full length of the Hinders possibility of crossing the Simpson Desert if to make a determination from basic facts, 

. i: .: ; ! i liil : r l l; LI 


e (oumey was broken into nine 

stages undertaken between May 1067 and 


November 1968. Accompanied at different 
times by various walking companions in¬ 
cluding |ohn Bechervaise, Ken Peake |ones 
and Charles McCubbin (see profile in Wild 
no 71), it took Bonython 74 days of walking 
to realise his dream. The book describing 
this grand tour, Walking the Flinders Ranges, 
endures as an Australian bushwalking classic, 
the distillation of a lifetime's wisdom and 
affection for the ranges. 

The closing stages of the Flinders walk 
gave Bonython a taste for desert walking. 
Earlier, McCubbin had speculated on the 


carry supplies. 'I almost forgot about this 
idea—Charles certainly had', says Bonython 
before adding with a knowing smile, '1 
probably should have forgotten about it!' 
Nevertheless, the seed had been sown and 
after two years of experimentation the Com- 
alco Camel' was born. This 250 kilogram 
aluminium cart with balloon tyres was to be 
their constant companion for 32 days as 
they toiled through spinifex and sand-dunes 
to complete the 460 kilometre crossing. 

Although the Simpson Desert was a 
torrid struggle, it gave Bonython the con¬ 
fidence that his scientific approach—'I like 


provemytr 


could t)e vindicated. In 1075 Krieg accom¬ 
panied Bonython on a 190 kilometre trek 
along the seldom visited Willouran Range, 
a rocky arm of the Flinders that sweeps 
north-west to Lake Eyre South. The fol¬ 
lowing year he traversed the Macdonnell 
Ranges in two major treks west and east of 
Alice Springs with Bechervaise and |im Dor- 
rington, respectively. 

At the heart of Bonython's planning for 
these walks was an equation for plotting 
day-to-day itineraries refined during the 
Flinders traverse. 'By and large it's worked 
out pretty well', says Bonython. Occasionally, 



'For more than 50 years 
Bonython has combined 
a romantic yearning for 
wild terrain with the fussy 
dedication that science 
demands.'Here he is taking 
reading, 1973. 




however, fickle weather, unruly vegetation 
or some other variable has put his design to 
the test A lack of water nearly ended the 
traverse of the western Macdonnells. 'We 
decided to climb Mt Zeil—"The highest 
mountain in half a continent''—before turn¬ 
ing back', he recalls. 'Luckily, we found at 
the foot of the mountain a huge rock 
basin—nearly empty, but with beautiful 
water under green weed at the bottom.' So 
we could go for the summit and continue 
the walk with a clear mind. It was a real 
thrill.' 

Although he acknowledges the compan¬ 
ionship forged on long expeditions, there is 
an intensely personal side to the walking 
goals he sets himself. 'I'm interested in 
competing with myself and looking back at 
my records', he says. By nature a private man, 
a lot of his trip preparation and recon¬ 
naissance is undertaken alone. Through the 
1980s he made several sorties north, often 
walking solo, as he gradually filled in the 
gaps between his Flinders, Simpson and 
Macdonnell treks, which, together with the 
Lake Eyre circuit, comprise 3360 kilometres 
of arduous desert travel. 



Among the many dimensions of Bony- 
thon's odyssey is a deep admiration for 
those who went before him. In 1990 he 
walked around the 'Horseshoe of Lakes' 
that had so bewildered Edward John Eyre 
in his journeys of 1839-40. Yet, whereas the 
early European explorers often dismissed 
the interior as desolate and alien, Bonython 
observes rather than judges. For him, the 
desert is not just harsh but wondrous, too, 
a world with mercurial flourishings of life 
and hope. 

In the popular media Bonython's desert 
outings are often portrayed as eccentric—if 
not downright quixotic. But as personal or 
quirky as they might appear, one by-product 
of these journeys has been to encourage a 
shift in the way we regard and treat the 
land. From the early 1960s Bonython has 


been an energetic voice for conservation. 
At a public level he has been closely in¬ 
volved with a great number of organisations 
including the Nature Conservation Society 
of SA, the Conservation Council of SA, the 
National Trust of SA, the Australian Con¬ 
servation Foundation, World Wide Fund for 
Nature Australia, the National Parks Founda¬ 
tion of SA and the Evaluation Panel for Nat¬ 
ural Areas in SA for the Australian Heritage 
Commission. 

'I'm a strong believer in the importance 
of conservation, but I'm not a confronta- 
tionist', he says. 'You have to have develop¬ 
ment to sustain life and you must have 
conservation to see that it's done properly.' 
Though he has spoken on public platforms— 
most notably in the early 1980s at meetings 


over the fate of the Gammon Ranges Na¬ 
tional Park—his most valuable contribution 
has been behind the scenes. Respected both 
as a scientist and as a member of the business 
community, he has successfully used his 
knowledge and influence to lobby govern¬ 
ments, pastoralists and industry leaders. 

The results of these efforts can be seen in 
the creation of several parks including those 
that embrace the Gammon Ranges, Mt Re¬ 
markable and the Simpson Desert. In other 
areas he was instrumental in the develop¬ 
ment of the Heysen Trail and has long been 
an active supporter of the Scientific Expedi¬ 
tion Group, which encourages young adven¬ 
turers with a scientific bent. 'The uplifting 
experience of going into the wild is still 
there and it's more needed than it ever was. 
That's why I'm an apostle of wilderness. 1 
know the human spirit needs the wilder¬ 
ness experience', he says. 

As our conversation veers into the public 
domain Bonython appears to stiffen. His lan¬ 
guage becomes more measured and formal. 
At this point two images of the same man 
come into focus. One is the serious-minded 
scientist, genteel family man and company 
director. A private, precise individual who 


carefully juggles the expectations of friends 
and colleagues. He's a churchgoer and a 
hard-working committee member, ready to 
uphold the Bonython tradition of community 
service. 

The other image is of a walker striding the 
ranges by day and contemplating the heavens 
by the warmth of a camp-fire at night. A 
man who might break into song, quote a 
passage of Tennyson, or celebrate a walk's 
end with a bottle of Grange Hermitage. The 
same bearded figure has also been known 
to make a pre-dawn dash to Mt Lofty clad 
only in his shoes. A boffinish type who 
retires to the confines of his Black's Good 
Companion tent diligently to record the 
day's events. A man with a plan and the 
steely determination to see it through. 


Not surprisingly, perhaps, the plans are 
on a smaller scale these days. Although he 
still walks regularly, Bonython admits that 
his career of long expeditions hauling 70 
kilogram carts while wearing a 40 kilogram 
rucksack is over. 'My feet are starting to give 
me a few problems', he confesses. Neverthe¬ 
less, his preferred footwear remains the old- 
fashioned desert boot. 'The last pair 1 used 
lasted 451 hours. I've been an ambassador 
for desert boots!' he declares with a wry 
grin. 

In an age when there often seems too 
much to know and little left to explore 
Warren Bonython is an ambassador for much 
more than footwear. His achievements are 
testimony to the power of thoughtful obser¬ 
vation and the thrill of discovery. Through a 
lifetime of bush travel he has not just opened 
eyes but has lifted them up to some very 
wide horizons indeed. And yet, for all this, 
perhaps one of Bonython's greatest discover¬ 
ies has been himself. In the act of con¬ 
fronting wild places on their terms he has 
learned that he is free to roam, free to be 
his own man. O 

See Wild no 50 for Warren Bonython's article on extended 
walking trips. 
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ue Mo u ntains Walki ng 


Mumbedah 

Madness 


Elaine Chesworth recalls a 
Blue Mountains epic from 
v the good old days' 

'Remember the year we walked2O00:miles{I 
mile. W 1.61 kilometres I .over, weekends and 
holidays? Remember the Easter.''.We walked 
from Willianlsdale Station south, of Canberra, 
'did a 25-miie road-bash the first day^mainly 
uphill, then Walked over Mts tudgehby, Keljy, 
Bimberi, Gingera, Ginini and Franklin? Remem- 
“ ■ ■— ' 

The party reached the Coxs Riveras the sun was 
getting low on day two. 'It was obvious that we 
wppld bewalkin^lflgjiy mil&tfnJ&rknessT 
without a moon.' The junction of the Coxs and 
Jenolan Rivers from Black Range. Ian Brown - 






Tour of us decided to follow Mumbedah Creek to the Coxs River because ive 
liked the name "Mumbedah" when ive saw it on the map!' Top, lunch and a 
short rest while deciding on the safest route to Blackheath, knowing that the 
party would be walking many hours in darkness. Elaine Chesworth 


height [ 1 foot = 0.3 metre] made our descent 
over very slippery rocks precarious. Hand¬ 
holds and footholds were difficult to find. 

Our progress was slowed even more by 
the unusual number of snakes we came 
across. At one stage 1 had gingerly lowered 
myself over the top of a waterfall trying to 
secure my foothold when a snake slid slowly 
across the rocks at the top of the waterfall, 
level with my head. I froze in position 
scarcely daring to breathe while the snake 
took about five minutes to move far enough 
for it to be safe for me to continue down the 


side of the waterfall. As I waited I remember 
thinking 'if only my mother could see me 
now!' 

That wasn't the end of the snake drama! 
Shortly after, we were scrambling along the 
creek when we came upon a small, grassy 
patch that was covered with a writhing 
mass of snakes! Later we learned that this 
phenomenon was most likely to have been 
snakes mating and we were probably fortu¬ 
nate to have seen it. However, at the time 
we couldn't get into the water fast enough! 
Quickly grabbing sticks to help to keep our 


ber going down Mumbedah Creek from the 
Kanangra road to Blackheath in two days?!' 

The latter was, without doubt, the cra¬ 
ziest idea my walking friends and I ever 
had! Four of us decided to follow this creek 
to the Coxs River because we liked the 
name 'Mumbedah' when we saw it on the 
map! Of course, experienced bushwalkers 
know that it is far easier to follow ridges, not 
creeks. However, we wanted a challenge and 
we certainly got more than we bargained 
for. Just as well we were young and fit. 

In late winter 1954 we set off after work 
on Friday night by train from Sydney to 
Katoomba and then by taxi to a point on 
the Kanangra road about 12 miles past 
Jenolan Caves. 


' We knew that 
it would be fatal 
to stop .' 


A fine night ensured that the water-bags, 
billies and tents were all frozen when we 
woke at first light on Saturday. Knowing that 
it would be a hard walk, we set off early 
into the headwaters of Mumbedah Creek. 
The first four miles were as expected but, as 
the creek began to fall sharply, the land on 
either side soon became too steep for walk¬ 
ing. Now it was necessary to scramble down 
the creek-bed. 

Progress was painfully slow. A number of 
waterfalls ranging from 30 to 100 feet in 

















balance in the fast-flowing stream, we waded 
past the spot with great haste. 

Very little progress had been made as the 
day passed and we were beginning to won¬ 
der whether we would find a patch of 
ground sufficiently big on which to sleep 
before darkness fell. At dusk we came to 
the first place where it was possible to pitch 
our two small Paddy Pallin 'A' tents end to 
end. Even then rocks had to be used in¬ 
stead of tent-pegs because the soil on the 
rock ledge was not deep enough. Just as 
well the weather was fine! 

This was undoubtedly the most difficult 
creek any of us had come across and we 
estimated that we had covered only about 
six or seven miles! Sunday would surely be 
an 'interesting' day! 


After a short rest we continued on towards 
the Coxs River, which we reached as the sun 
was getting low. It was obvious that we would 
be walking many miles in darkness without 
a moon. Rather than take any of the shorter 
tracks to civilisation in darkness, we decided 
to take the less difficult and more easily ne¬ 
gotiable route. We followed the Coxs River to 
the foot of Black Jerrys Ridge, which would 
take us up to the start of the Megalong Road. 

Darkness descended as we began to 
climb up the ridge. Eventually we came to 
the start of the road and after stoking up on 
chocolate and dried fruit we set off for the 
12-mile walk to Blackheath. 

When the lights of the Hydro Majestic 
Hotel on the clifftop at Medlow Bath came 
into view, we couldn't believe how far away 


seven or eight miles to go—uphill all the 
way—our feet were red-hot. In those days 
we walked in army boots with triple hobnails 
hammered into the soles! 

By now we were walking automatically, 
singing songs to help to keep us going. We 
knew that it would be fatal to stop. About 
midnight we staggered on to Blackheath 
Station having walked a total of 35 miles or 
56 kilometres. 

The last train for Sydney left Blackheath at 
2 am on Monday and we were very relieved 
to be on it. Needless to say, we were ex¬ 
hausted and quickly fell asleep. When the 
train reached Sydney's Central Station about 
three hours later we were woken by the 
guard long after everybody else had left the 
train! O 



The group followed the Coxs River part of the way to Blackheath. After a very 
long day's walk-sheer fright had them up before first light-they managed to 
arrive at Blackheath Station about midnight in time to catch the last train for 
Sydney. Brown 


Fortunately, another fine day dawned and 
sheer fright had us up before first light. I 
had a work commitment that made it im¬ 
perative 1 be at work early on Monday 
morning! After a hasty breakfast we pushed 
on down the creek, travelling as fast as 
possible. We still had 28 miles to go. 

It was a great relief to reach the junction 
of Mumbedah Creek and the Jenolan River. 


they were! By now we were really thirsty 
and were very pleased to reach the point 
where Megalong Creek crosses the road. 
We drank copious quantities of water not 
caring about its quality. 

Onwards and upwards we went, fuelled 
by more dried fruit and chocolate. When we 
reached the start of the bitumen we were 
very tired, especially our feet. With still about 
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Wild TsmamodMi 

Colour, peace and dramatic beauty, by Kevin McGennan 



In the middle of the Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair National Park is a rugged cluster of mountains including Mt Thetis, 
Paddys Nut and Mt Achilles, which are shown here. The afternoon light of a summer day highlights flowering scoparia 
in the foreground. Right, the snow-clad West Wall in the Walls of Jerusalem National Park is an imposing sight in the 
middle of winter. The blanket of snow that covers this area makes access more challenging and limits visitor numbers, 
bringing peace and solitude to the region. 
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Huge dolerite cliffs make the Tasmanian coastline one of the most rugged in the world. In this photo a shaft of light 
breaks through afternoon cloud to highlight Cape Raoul on the Tasman Peninsula. Left, the short, cold days of the 
Tasmanian winter allow many pools and tarns to freeze over. Subsequent snowfalls cover the frozen water to form a 
flat, white bed such as that shown here at the Pool of Siloam in the Walls of Jerusalem National Park. 



After living in central Australia 
for the past two years, Kevin 
McGennon is returning to the 
Ovens valley of north-east 
Victoria, where he will teach 
mathematics, photography 
and outdoor education. He 
has photographed extensively 
in the Australian Alps and the 
outback. Tasmania’s 

geology, flora and wilderness 
has made it his favourite place 
to take his camera. 
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Unstinting quality and 
craftsmanship through state-of- 
the-art technology and continuous 
development. Exclusively stylish, 
designed for maximum comfort 
and performance. 
























Like an extra layer of skin, Band-Aid® Brand Blister Block is the new way to protect 
against painful blisters. 

Hi-Tec adhesion, tapered edges that don't catch on socks and totally waterproof means 
they stay in place for miles and miles. 

In fact, if you're looking forward to a long hike (or if your boots are new) Blister Block 
will prevent the rubbing that can lead to painful blisters. 

So stop blisters. Before they stop you. 


Available in leading Supermarkets and Pharmacies. 


Trial it free. Phone 


1800 029 979. From NZ 0800 446 147 



The Crinoline 

A unique summit, and wonderful Alpine ridge-walking; by John Siseman 



In the early morning the camp-site at the southern end of Long Hill has an excellent view of the Crinoline. 
With flat grass, shelter and water from the nearby waterfall it is an ideal camp-site. Monica Chapman 


At the southernmost extension of 

Victoria's Alpine National Park lies an island 
of lesser peaks often disregarded by bush- 
walkers in their haste to reach better-known 
features of the National Park. Bordered by 
the Macalister River to the west, the Cale¬ 


donia to the north and the Wellington to 
the east, only a tenuous ridge joins these 
peaks to the higher Alps. The highest of 
these peaks is the Crinoline <1160 metres), 
originally named Mt Ligar by explorer 
Angus McMillan, and it presents a most un¬ 


usual profile when viewed from the east 
or the west. The mountain falls away in 
spreading, alternating bands of red rock and 
green grass slopes; its similarity to the narrow- 
waisted, wide-spreading skirts after which it 
is named is distinct. The summit is crowned 







Track Notes 



with a copse of trees yet the views are ex¬ 
tensive and encompass the timbered valley 
of the Wellington River with the Sentinel 
and Gable End brooding on the distant 
horizon. 

The narrow approaches to the Crinoline 
and Long Hill also give broad views across 
both the Caledonia River valley and the 
open farmlands of Glencairn Station along 
the valley of the Macalister River. The nat¬ 
ural rock shelter on Long Hill facing north 


across the Caledonia River is a bonus. Here a 
party of no more than four people who are 
prepared to carry sufficient water for a 
night's camp can shelter in comfort around 
a small fire and watch the hazy, blue peaks 
of the Great Divide fade in the twilight. It 
has always been my preferred camp. 

When to go 

Although the mountain could be visited in 
any season, the preferred time is from Octo¬ 
ber to Christmas. At this time of the year 
water is plentiful, the wild flowers are in full 
bloom and it is cool and mild. 


Safety/warnings 


There is little to fear even for relatively 
inexperienced parties; the badly eroded 
tracks leading directly from Breakfast Creek 
to the summit of the Crinoline are the greatest 
danger but they can easily be avoided if 
you follow these notes and don't take any 
short cuts. 

Be prepared to carry sufficient water each 
day as reliable water is only to be found near 
Long Hill and even this can disappear at the 
end of a hot, dry summer. Unlike many of 
the peaks of the Alpine National Park which 
are covered in deep snow during the winter 
months, the Crinoline receives little snowfall. 
However, if attempting this trip in winter 


frfcu, yJC'Jlk 

AT A GLANCE 


Grade Moderate 

Length Two days 

Type Narrow razor-back ridges and 

subalpine snow-gum forest. 
Wild flowers in spring 

Region Victoria's Alpine National 

Park 

Best time October-December 

Special points 

Leave your tent behind and 
shelter for the night in a 
comfortable camping cave 


take care when snow lies on the Crinoline 
as negotiating the cliffs would be difficult 
and deep snow would make progress slow 
around higher Mt Tamboritha. 


Maps 

By far the most useful map is the Snowy 
Plains, Mt Kent and Lake Tali Kamg 1:50 000 


sheet produced by Bush Maps Victoria 
(Stuart Brookes). For those walkers who 
require pretty colours and contours, Vic- 
map's 1:50 000 Licola-Wellington and 7am- 
boritha-Moroka sheets are suitable but these 
do not show the tracks and camp-sites in 
the same detail. 

Access 

From the Gippsland town of Heyfield (206 
kilometres from Melbourne) a good bitumen 
road heads 54 kilometres north to Licola. 
|ust before entering Licola, at the bridge 
over the Macalister River, take the right- 
hand Tamboritha Road along the valley of 
the Wellington River to Breakfast Creek, 
stopping by the Melbourne Grammar School 
Camp just before the second bridge across 
the Wellington River (73 kilometres from 
Heyfield). There is good camping in the 
vicinity of Breakfast Creek. 

The walk 

The walk begins and ends at Breakfast Creek 
although it can be shortened considerably 
by shuttling cars a further 20 kilometres 
along Tamboritha Road and leaving one at 
Tamboritha Saddle for the return trip. A 
glance at the map will show tracks leading 
from the Melbourne Grammar School Camp 
at Breakfast Creek directly up towards the 
Crinoline. These tracks are badly eroded, 
steep and potentially dangerous and although 
they shorten the walk somewhat, are not 
recommended. Also, you will miss out on a 
fine ridge walk this way. 

Day one 

From Breakfast Creek walk back along 
Tamboritha Road to the first Wellington 
River bridge and then downstream through 
riverside camp-sites to a vehicle track that 
fords the Wellington River. Across the river 
the track crosses a low spur to a second 
ford. Stay on the west bank and follow a 
rough vehicle track that soon turns away 
from the river. Although badly eroded and 
steep, it is at least reasonably stable under¬ 
foot. When the vehicle track ends, continue 
climbing through scrubby forest; the way is 
obvious and the scrub is not thick. The main 
ridge is gained at a knoll between Brunis 
Knob (763 metres) and the Sugarloaf (932 
metres). A detour south-west to Brunis Knob 
is worth the effort but the correct route 
heads north towards the Crinoline. 

The narrow divide between the Macalister 
and Wellington Rivers climbs steeply to the 
summit of the Sugarloaf, and to another 
walking track from the Wellington River. 
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Continue north along the ridge, joining 
McMillans Track crossing the ridge from the 
Wellington to the Macalister valley. Then a 
final, steep scramble up the open, red gravel 
slopes leads to the snow-gum forested sum¬ 
mit of the Crinoline, from where you have 
the satisfaction of tracing the remainder of 
the walk to Mt Tamboritha. 


Descending the rough, shaly ridge of the 
Crinoline, an indistinct foot track proceeds 
north along the forested rocky ridge, climb¬ 
ing to the left of a line of cliffs before arriving 
at a large cairn. A 'W' blazed on a tree close 
to the track indicates the camp-site and water 
at Long Hill Creek, three minutes' walk to 
the east. This is the traditional camp-site on 
this walk but it is preferable to collect water 
here and continue on to camp either on the 
grassy summit of Long Hill (fuel stoves only 
here, please) or at the rock shelter. 

The track continues north to the slightly 
lower, western summit of Long Hill (1285 
metres), a boomerang-shaped mountain 
bounded by spectacular cliffs and over¬ 
looking the junction of the Caledonia River 
and Shaws Creek. Here, the ridge and foot 
track swing east to the slightly higher summit 
before the latter keeps close to the steep, 
northern escarpment as it passes over open, 
grassy slopes and red, rocky outcrops covered 
with wild flowers in the spring. From this 
northern face of Long Hill a glorious pan¬ 
orama of the Great Dividing Range from 
Spring Hill to Mt Howitt unfolds. 

Descend a broad ridge to a distinct saddle 
before crossing a timbered knoll; then watch 
for the overhanging cliff to the north of the 
foot track. Here, a substantial rock shelter, 
protected from cold southerly or westerly 
winds, makes an excellent camp for a small 
party prepared to carry water from Long 
Hill Creek and has the added advantage of 
shortening the second day's walk. 


Day two 

A very narrow and fairly scrubby ridge con¬ 
tinues east from the rock shelter, descending 
slightly to meet an old vehicle track in a 
saddle which, in turn, climbs the broad slopes 
of Mt Tamboritha. The vehicle track bends 
to the left and sidles across the western 
slopes of Mt Tamboritha before rounding 
the northern shoulder of the mountain. 
Here is a choice of routes. 

The easier alternative, if you have a car 
waiting at Tamboritha Saddle, follows the 
vehicle track round the northern slopes of 
Mt Tamboritha before joining Dingo Hill 
Road leading in a southerly direction to 
Tamboritha Saddle. 

Otherwise, leave the vehicle track here 
and climb east through open snow-gum 
forest to the summit of Mt Tamboritha 
(1509 metres). Find McMillans Track head¬ 
ing south along the summit ridge, meeting 
an old vehicle track for a while as it crosses 
the saddle to Little Tamboritha (1468 
metres). The foot track then descends the 
ridge west and south-west, returning to 
the Melbourne Grammar School Camp at 
Breakfast Creek. The track is not well de¬ 
fined. O 

Born in London, John Siseman has explored the high 
mountains of Victoria, Tasmania and New South Wales 
since arriving in Australia in the late 1950s. The know¬ 
ledge thus gained has proliferated into a number of 
useful bushwalking guides. He has trekked in the high 
Himalayas between bouts of employment in a Mel¬ 
bourne gear shop. 
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ITS A BIG WORLD! 

...So how will they find you? 



The KTI mini SAT-ALERT 

emergency beacon is your personal link to rescue 
no matter what your outdoor pursuit. This truly 
pocket size device is totally waterproof and 
ready for immediate activation. 

In an emergency situation, simply raise the 
aerial and press the button. 

The device will transmit for up to four 
days continuously on both the 121.5 
and 243 MHz satellite monitored 
international distress frequencies. 
The KTI mini SAT-ALERT emergency 
beacon is approved to AS/NZS 4330 and 
aviation regulation CAR252A. 

The KTI mini SAT-ALERT emergency beacon 
comes complete with Armatech carry bag, long 
life lithium batteries and five year warranty. 

Pocket-sized Whatever your pursuit, the 

peace of mind. K77 mini SAT-ALERT 

should be your constant companion. 

Proudly designed and manufactured In Australia by 

KINETIC TECHNOLOGY INTERNATIONAL PTY. LTD. 

1 Kembla St., Cheltenham East, Victoria 3192 ACN 058 419 695 
Phone: (03) 9583 9566 Fax: (03) 9583 9805 
Email: info@kti.com.au 


MICROLITE™ 

TRAVEL CLOTHING 



THE WAY 


MICROLIGHT TRAVEL 
CLOTHING IS: 


•AUSTRALIAN MADE 
•COMFORTABLE & COOL 
•LIGHTWEIGHT 
•EXTREMELY QUICK DRYING 
•COMPACT 

•MILDEW, ODOUR & SOIL 
RESISTANT 
•TOUGH & RESILIENT 
•SUN PROTECTIVE TO 50+ 

Chosen by the 
Australian Fly Fishing 
Team 


BUY THE BEST 
BUY AUSTRALIAN 

Available in Mens & Womens 
sizes, including long pants, from 
leading Outdoor Specialist Stores. 



Clothing for the 
Outdoor Enthusiast 
Ph: (03) 9460 7077 Fax: (03) 9462 1893 
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You’re better off 
with a Nikon 






Pronea S AF SLR 


Coolpix Digitals 


Nikon Compacts 


Nuvis S 


APS Compact 


F60 


SLR 


m <:i 


The Nuvis S - possibly the most elegant 
compact camera ever made. Closed, the 
camera is a mere 9.3cm wide, and the 
stylish stainless exterior absolutely radiates 
‘objet d’art’, class and sophistication. 

But this is not just a great-looking ‘fashion’ 
camera - it is a powerful, genuine Nikon. 
Features include a 3x zoom aspheric lens, 
wide-area autofocus system, built-in auto 
flash and all the user-friendliness and 
picture cropping flexibility of APS. 

The Nuvis S. It’s rugged, compact, easy to 
use, lightweight, takes great pictures, and 
is a stylish fashion statement, all in one! 


I The Nuvis 300 and 200. Lightweight, super compact, 
f elegant APS Compacts that capture great pictures 
S with legendary Nikon ease. Powerful 28-80mm 3x 
| zoom (300) and 24-48mm 2x zoom (200), autofocus, 
| auto exposure, built-in auto-flash and much more! 


If you’re looking for a rugged, quality 
camera you can depend upon for years to 
come, you’re better off with a Nikon. 

Because, whether you choose a film or 
digital camera, Nikon sets the standards for 
ease-of-use, performance, reliability and 
style - with a range of superior, award- 
winning cameras, such as the world-famous 
Nikon F5, Pronea S and Coolpix 950. 

So, even though a genuine Nikon camera 
may cost a little more, it will deliver 
performance, style and rugged reliability for 
many years to come. 

Nikon - the brand the world has relied 
upon, for the past 40 years. 

Make it a Nikon Christmas! 



All of the Nikon products on this page 
will make memorable and distinctive 
Christmas gift ideas, and 
will ideally represent your 
best wishes for a lifetime. 

If you would like to 
find out more about 
any Nikon product, 
contact us now for a 
free colour brochure. 


» 

POST TO: Reply Paid 101, Maxwell Optical 
I Industries Pty Ltd, PO Box 1018, Meadowbank 
NSW 2114. (No stamp required in Australia) 

, FAX TO: Sydney: (02) 9390 0220 
i Please send me colour literature on the: S 

* Nikon Nuvis S [ ] Nikon Pronea S [ ] ^ 

I Nikon F60 [ ] Nikon Coolpix Digitals [ ] 

I Nikon Compacts [ } Nikon Club Australia [ ] 

■ 

■ Mr/Mrs/Ms_ 

J Address_ 


■ State_P/Code. 

J Telephone:_ 

I Facsimile:_ 


Nikon 

www.maxwell.com.au 


Sydney • Telephone (02) 9390 0210 • Facsimile (02) 9390 0220 • Melbourne • Telephone (03) 9537 0999 • Facsimile (03) 9537 0998 
Brisbane • Telephone (07) 3245 1544 • Facsimile (07) 3245 1554 • To request a Nikon brochure by e-mail: brochure@maxwell.com.au 





































Regulator 


WARMTH 


Finally, insulation that won't weigh you down, melt you down or blow the 

zippers off your pack. Regulator insulation is our biggest breakthrough since 
Synchilla®. Three weights allow you to fine-tune your body's thermostat 
whether slogging up or dropping in. Patagonia - keeping you warm and dry 

since the earth cooled. 




patagonia 


Warmest Regulator Fabric 


• Weight: 560 grams 

• Compressibility: 2.7 litres 

• Warmth rating greater than 
300/Original-Weight Synchilla* 



Sydney 

497 Kent St, Sydney, NSW 2000 
Tel (02) 9264 2500 Fax (02) 9264 2505 


Melbourne 

370 Little Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic 3000 
Tel (03) 9642 2266 Fax (03) 9642 2277 






Gear Survey 


Waterproof jackets 
for bushwalking 

Don't be wet! By David Clark 


Waterproof iackets designed for 

Australian bushwalking conditions differ from 
those for alpine or travel purposes. In general, 
they are longer and less contoured than alpine 
jackets and are tougher and less fashionable 
than travel jackets. (Note that some bush- 
walkers prefer to wear a short, lighter jacket.) 
Some of the jackets in this survey have 
multiple uses but the ratings are based on 
their bushwalking qualities only. 

All the jackets surveyed are breathable, 
with a wide range of waterproof/breathable 
fabrics being used by the manufacturers. 
Time will tell which fabrics will match the 
market acceptance of Gore-Tex products. 


Jackets made of other fabrics are usually 
cheaper and, some would argue—the manu¬ 
facturers in particular—as effective. 

Many manufacturers now offer designs 
specifically tailored for female bushwalkers. 

This survey features only a small selection 
of jackets available and is limited to two 
products from each manufacturer. The previ¬ 
ous waterproof jackets survey appeared in 
Wild no 73. 

The choice of fabric depends on the terrain 
you intend to tackle, which in Australia can 
be particularly rugged. Some of the fabrics 
are quite lightweight and 1 wonder how long 
even the expensive ones will stand up to 


The things we do! John Docherty uses a sheet of plywood to supplement his 
sorely tested parka while puffing on a spluttering fire. (Cobbler Lake, Victoria.) 
Michael Hampton 
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Self-ppopelled! 


SUUNTO 

VECTOR 

Wristop Computer 

The revolutionary 1 oz. 
water-resistant Suunto 
Vector Wristop Computer 
provides extreme outdoor 
enthusiasts with a wide 
range of accurate and 
vital information. 

Whether you’re biking, 
hiking, skiing or climbing. 

Is necessary for peak- 
performance on a large, 
easy to read, digital 
display 

For more information, 

Outdoor Survival 
Australia Pty Ltd 

Tel: (03) 9775 1916 
Fax: (03) 9775 1917 
email: info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 
Or visit our Web site: www.outdoorsurvival.com.a 


The “Baby Carrier” 

features adjustable seat positions 
and is comfortably padded 
in all the right places. 

A voluminous pocket stows all 
baby’s necessities and the 
comfortably designed shoulder 
straps and wide hip belt 
provide for a great mood. 
Taking your baby is a pleasure. 


For free colour catalogue, contact: 
Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd 
Tel: 03 9775 1916 Fax: 03 9775 1917 
Email: info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 
Internet: www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 


• Protects backpack/luggage 
in airport transit 

• Locks backpack/luggage 
to secure fixture 

• Deters theft, pilfering and 
tampering 

• Prevents slashing from 
knives (100% slashproof) 

• Comes with padlock 

Available from all 
good outdoors stores 


pacsaffe 


Street-smart travel security 

For more information, contact 
Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd 
Tel: 03 9775 1916 Fax: 03 9775 1917 
Email: info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 

www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 
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some solid bush bashing. All have a water- 
repellent finish (which can be reapplied as 
necessary) so that water beads on the surface 
and doesn't saturate the material making it 
heavy and less breathable. 

The waterproof and breathable part of 
the fabric is a very thin layer applied to the 
inside face of the hard-wearing outer base 
fabric. Membranes, such as Gore-Tex, are 
laminated on to the fabric, and have micro¬ 
scopic pores. These allow small water vapour 
molecules produced by body perspiration to 
pass through, but not those of much larger 
water droplets such as rain. Coated systems 
are painted on to the fabric and work in a 
similar way to membranes. They are usually 
cheaper but may be less effective and less 
durable than laminated membranes. 

Construction 

Three-layer systems have a light inner fabric 
bonded to the breathable membrane/coat¬ 
ing to provide protection and help to wick 
moisture away from the body. Two-layer 
systems do not have any direct protective 
barrier (scratch the membrane/coating and 
it will leak) though usually they have a loose 
protective fabric mesh which also assists in 
wicking. Three-layer fabrics are generally 
preferred in bushwalking jackets because of 
their durability. 

Weight 

The weights shown were provided by the 
manufacturers for medium-sized jackets. Re¬ 
member that the weight is more noticeable 
when you're carrying the jacket than when 
you're wearing it. 

Body length 

This indicates whether the jacket finishes at 
the hips, thighs or knees (of the 1.77 metre 
tall surveyor). Longer jackets protect some 
important parts of the anatomy from the 
elements; mid-thigh is generally considered 
a minimum length for bushwalking. Shorter 
jackets, more suited to skiing/climbing, re¬ 
strict leg movement less but are more likely 
to require overpants (or windproof thermal 
undies!) in harsh weather conditions. 

Design 

This rating covers the design features for 
bushwalking purposes including contouring/ 
tailoring of the jacket and freedom of move¬ 
ment; location of seams; cuff-closure system 
to keep out water; hood design; front 
zip and storm-baffle system; draw-cords at 
the waist; number, design and location of 
pockets; and clearance of pockets to the 
pack hip-belt. For me, a particularly im¬ 
portant factor is the design of the hood, 
which should allow good vision, movement, 
adjustability and room for hats underneath. 

As body shapes vary considerably, overall 
comfort was not assessed unless the design 
seemed particularly restrictive to movement 
The rating reflects the effectiveness of 
features, not necessarily the number of 
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Waterproof jackets for bushwalking continued 



Courses • Tours • Expeditions 

Australia’s Most 
Experienced 
Instructing Team 

Technical 

Mountaineering 

Course 

L-angtang, Nepal 
September 2001 
3 Peaks 
Khumbu 
October 2001 

Australian School of 
Mountaineering 
166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba NSW 2780 
Tel: 02 4782 2014 
Fax: 02 4782 5787 
email: asm@pnc.com.au 
www.asmguides.com 



Buy right 

Does the jacket fit comfortably? Is 
movement restricted? Will it remain 
comfortable with thermals and fleeces 
on underneath? 

A generous cut around the armpits is 
important for comfort. Lift your arms 
up straight—the jacket shouldn't ride 
up too much. 

Women should consider jackets de¬ 
signed specifically for them-they are 
more comfortable. 

Try the jacket with a rucksack on. 
Does the hood drag or does arm 
movement become restrictive? Can 
you still use the pockets with the hip- 
belt on? 

A chest pocket is useful for maps and 
cameras but make sure that it is 
accessible without having to undo 
the front zip. 

• Draw-cords at the waist can cut out 
breezes (the pack hip-belt will also 
do this). 

Would it be easy to do up the front 
zip and storm-flap in inclement 
weather? Would the storm-flap be 
able to keep out the driving rain? 
Does the hood seal around your face 
and mouth? Can it be adjusted for 
a snug, comfortable fit with or with¬ 
out a thermal hat on? Is the hood 
uncomfortable with glasses on or 
does it pull down over your eyes? 
Does it restrict head movement or 
vision? 

* Do the cuffs reach your knuckles? Do 
the wrist-cuffs seal effectively? 


design elements (1 don't consider pit zips to 
be essential for bushwalking, for instance). 
Key or innovative design features are noted 
under Comments. 

Performance 

How waterproof a jacket is in the long term 
depends as much on the design (hood, zip 
baffles) and the quality of construction (taped 
seams) as on the fabrics used. It was not 
possible to test all the jackets in extreme 
conditions in the bush. Short of being 
hosed down in the backyard wearing each 
one, 1 have based this rating on my assess¬ 
ment of the likely performance of each 
jacket in Australian bush conditions with 
reference to the factors discussed earlier. 

The performance rating is not an assess¬ 
ment of the fabric's breathability as this can 
be argued about (and laboratory tested) for 
ever. Some work better than others but a 
lot depends on how much you perspire. 

Alpine-style jackets are not as suited to 
bushwalking (refer to Body length) and this 
is taken into account in this rating. 

Approx price 

Pricing is very competitive and is usually a 
good indication of the quality of the jacket. 
However, value for money depends greatly 
on what kind of bushwalking you intend to 
do. There aren't any duds in this survey, but 
there are some jackets I'd rather not wear in 
a blizzard in the middle of nowhere. & 

David Clark has been traipsing through damp places for 
some time. Being born and bred in northern England, he 
fully appreciates the value of waterproof jackets! He 
enjoys taking his two-year-old daughter on day walks 
and ski trips in the Victorian Alps. 

This survey was refereed by Stephen Curtain. 
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Australian school of' 1 ” 

OUTDOOR TECHNICAL TRAINING) 


ASOTT provides a full range of 
Professional Qualifications from 
SRO 40299 Cert IV in Outdoor 
Recreation & SRO 30299 Cert III 
in Outdoor Recreation and Cert 
IV in Assessment and Workplace 
Training. 

We wilt recognise your existing experience 
& training through RPL, establish your 
learning aims and manage your learning 
process through to your goal. 

Nationally Recognised Accredited 
Qualifications: essential work tools, 
the first step to a new career or simply 
peace of mind. 

ASOTT also offers a range of non- 
accredited training including Canyon Water 
Rescue, Industrial Rope Access, Gym to 
Rock conversion and Aid Climbing. 

Contact us for more information on 
(02)4751 8711,1800-ABSEIL or 
ASOTT@outland.com.au, or see the 
web site www.outland.com.au for a full 
list of courses, dates and information 



H 



If you are seeking a 
career in the outdoors 
recreation industry,; 
this is a unique 
opportunity tq-sTiidy, 
work and fife in the 
alpine resort of 
Mt Buller. 


Mt Buller... 


The place to study 
for a career in the 
Outdoors Recreation 
Industry 


Australian Alpine Institute 

PO Box 58. Mt Buller. 3723. 71 056 764 080 


LA 


TROBE 


Tel: (03) 5733 7000 


MT 


LLER 


A, technical Thermal underwear 
100% PCD II POLYPROPYLENE, 
HUGE RANGE OF DESIGNS 





S T R A 



Europe's leading range of outdoor 
performance socks featuring: 
COOLMAX 
THERMASTAT 
POLARTEC 

Available from Sherpa Australia 
www.sherpa.com.au 


www.sherpa.com.au 

Tel: 2 9939 4244 
lnfo@sherpa.com.a 


Inner layer made of 
COOLMAX, 
transpiration. Keeps 
the foot cool and 
dry. Outer layer 
made of POLYAMIDE 


Illustrated: TREKKING EXTREME (COOLMAX) 
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TEVA WRAPTOR" TECHNOLOGY 

The key to Teva’s unsurpassed fit is 
the Fusion Arch™ System. A midfoot 
strap travels through a molded shank 
plate and completely around the foot, 
locking it to the topsole. This 
eliminates friction-causing movement 
within the boot. 


-TEVALUTION- 

Although it’s only been 16 years since the first Teva 
sport sandal stepped out of the Colorado River, they’ve 
really come a long way. In fact, the new Summit Series 
is a whole new species - Teva’s most advanced sandal 
technology perfectly adapted to the harshest terrain and 
cleverly camouflaged as a hiking boot. 


www.tevax 


For more Information please call (03) 9427 9422 (Australia) or (09) 373 9840 (New Zealand) TevaOiOa ©2000 






One of the smallest and most compact adult sized 

sleeping bags on the market. 





ALM” 

Get it anvwav vou can 


PALM I 

Approx weight: 
+/- 550 Grams 
PALM II 
Approx weight: 
+/- 600 Grams 


ROMAN SLEEPING BAGS 

14-18 Holland St St Peters 
Tel (02) 9516 5150 Fax (02) 9516 4757 
info@roman.com.au 

'Note: Model pictured is fully compressed 








Survey 

I I 


Synthetic 

sleeping-bags 

The low-down on 'no-down' bags, by Michael Hampton 


In specialist outdoors shops synthetic 
sleeping-bags have always had a 
place on the budget end of the rack-a 
kind of poor relation to their lofting 
down cousins. Although down is the 
accepted top performer, modern syn¬ 
thetic bags have many benefits in 
their function and durability. One of 
the benefits is the price tag. Another 
is that the synthetic insulation layer 
will continue to trap warm air and 
insulate even when it is wet-unlike 
down, which cannot loft to trap warm 
air when it is wet. Weight and bulk 
have been the biggest drawbacks for 
synthetic bags in the past; however, 
modern materials have radically re¬ 
duced such things. 

The bags available today range from 
basic to sophisticated. Paddlers, can- 
yoners, and commercial- and school 
groups are some of the many outdoor 
enthusiasts who might find synthetic 
bags a practical sleeping option. The 


bags surveyed are of standard length 
but are all available in larger sizes. 
Some are designed for women (see 
Buy right). 

Best suited for 

This column indicates the manufac¬ 
turer's primary intended use for each 
bag. This is decided by the cut of the 
bag and the synthetic insulation—plus 
other features-and is only a guide. 
All grades of bag are included here. 
'Two season' includes summer and 
indoor use; 'three season' comprises 
summer, spring and autumn use. 
'Four season' includes low-level win¬ 
ter- and occasional alpine use. 'Snow'- 
rated bags handle all four seasons 
and above the snowline. There does 
not appear to be any industry stand¬ 
ard for rating bags, and some manu¬ 
facturers' ratings seem a tad op¬ 
timistic. 


What's inside 

Modem synthetic bags work by trapping 
air in thousands of tiny fibres that com¬ 
prise the synthetic wadding. These fibres 
may be hollow and/or crimped and curled 
to perform like fluffy down plumes. Du 
Pont produces the widely used Quallofil, 
now in its seventh version, as well as 
Thermolite Micro, Thermolite Extra and 
Hollowfill. Thinsulate is another well- 
established synthetic wadding used in 
sleeping-bags as well as in clothing for 
some time. Polarguard is a more recent 
fill from the USA. In addition to an ex¬ 
clusive synthetic fill from Swiss manu¬ 
facturer Jakob Hardi, Snugpak uses a 
lightweight layer called ReflectaTherm in 
some of its bags. This reflective material 
increases insulation with little increase in 
weight. For specific information on mod¬ 
em synthetic fills, check catalogues and 
manufacturers' Web sites and talk to 
shop staff. 



Little Elande Williams is 
so snug in her baby-sized 
sleeping-bag, she's gone 
bug-eyed! Michael Hampton 













































Synthetic sleeping-bags continued 



Buy right 

• Consider the following before looking at 
sleeping-bags. Are you a warm or cold 
sleeper? For example, petite females with 
little body fat are usually cold sleepers. 
How do you intend to use the bag most of 
the time? Cold sleepers should consider 
buying one grade up or opting for a 
mummy-shaped bag. 

• More clothing can be worn in cold condi¬ 
tions. Inner sheets and biwy-bags will also 
increase the warmth of your sleeping sys¬ 
tem. Use good-quality closed- and/or open¬ 
cell mats to insulate yourself from the 
ground. Where you place your bag to sleep 
is important too. Most remember their 
coldest sleeping experience being in some 
frosty hollow—not on the top of a mountain. 

• Expensive outdoor equipment, especially 
sleeping-bags, should be tried on' in the 
shop just as you would when selecting ex¬ 
pensive boots or clothing. Your final choice 
may come down to how a particular bag 
'feels'. Play with the zips—do they snag? 
Do the draught collar and hood close 
snugly around your head, with the hole 
near your mouth and nose? Avoid bags 
that are too short or too tight, especially 
around the shoulders. Bags designed for 
women are widely available and most 
manufacturers have extra long, extra wide 
(or both) versions of their popular bags. 
Males in doubt as to the adequate length 
or width of a bag, particularly mummies, 
should opt for extra long/large. 

• Does the bag come with a stuff sack that 
can be continually repacked? A good- 
quality compression bag will cost an extra 
$25 or so. 


Shape 

Two shapes of bag have been included: 
tapered (or semi) rectangular, and mummy. 
Tapered rectangular bags are roomier and 
more versatile. They can be opened up 
and used like a doona. Mummy-shaped 
bags are designed to follow the contours 
of the body. Although their snug fit makes 
them less versatile seasonally, they pro¬ 
vide greater warmth for less bulk and 
weight (see Buy right). 

Total weight 

'Total weight' is the weight of the sleeping- 
bag when it is packed to be carried, in¬ 
cluding stuff sack. 

Fill 

Sleeping-bags insulate by trapping air in 
a variety of natural (down) or synthetic 
fillings. Down fills consist of thousands of 
fluffy plumes held together in fabric tubes 
and boxes; synthetic fills are blanket-like 
layers or wadding. The fill refers to the 
weight and type of microfibre used (see 
What's inside). The weight is recorded as 
grams/square metre (gsm). 

Internal construction 

This column indicates the number of layers 
and how these are put together to main¬ 
tain their position. You will find that single¬ 
layer bags (or sections of them) are not 
sewn through as this results in cold spots 


where the materials are compressed. 'Pro¬ 
filing', or 'loose lining', means that the lining 
is not sewn to the insulation or outer fabric; 
this reduces the warmth lost through the 
quilted insulation. 

Offset layering (shingle construction) may 
be used on multiple-layered bags to keep 
the materials in place without creating cold 
spots—a sort of synthetic version of a down 
bag's box-wall construction (see illustration 
on page 75 of Wild no 75). Generally, bags 
with more layers of heavier wadding will 
be warmest, but this also depends on the 
cut of the bag. 

Compressed size 

This column indicates how bulky the bag 
is when it is packed to be carried. Some 
bags don't come with a compression stuff 
sack. Those with small stuff sacks are more 
difficult to pack (see Buy right). 

Surveyor's choice 

It is more useful to get inside a bag (see 
Buy right) than to know its dimensions 
alone. Slipping my 183 centimetre frame 
into the bags allowed me to consider the 
fit against factors such as cut, materials, 
bulk and price. 

Comments 

Look for sophisticated liner- and/or shell 
fabrics and zip systems. O 
See Michael Hampton's bio on page 32. This survey 
was refereed by Greg Caire. 
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It’s 

not Just 
another 
GPS! 



The new 
SILVA GPS 
Multinavigator 


with features unmatched 
by any other GPS: 

♦ Electronic compass 
4 - GPS navigation 
4 - 1 m altimeter accuracy 
4 - Barometer 
4 - Weather forecast 

Only $795 

(including GST) 

For free, illustrated brochure 
and your nearest stockist, 
contact Australian distributors: 


MACSON TRADING CO PTY LTD 

44 Alexandra Parade 
Clifton Hill, Melbourne, 3068 
Tel: (03) 9489 9766 
Fax: (03) 9481 5368 
Email: info@macson.com.au 
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Distributed by 
Sea to Summit Pty Ltd 
6 Brown Street, East Perth, 
Western Australia 6004 
Phone (08) 9221 6617 
Fax (08) 9221 6618 
Email: seatosum@iinet.net.au 


m 
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Distributed by Sea to Summit Pty Ltd 
6 Brown Street, East Perth, 
Western Australia 6004 
Phone (08) 9221 6617 
Fax (08) 9221 6618 
Email: seatosum@iinet.net.au 


Waterproof Dry Sacks 

Ideal for keeping stuff dry in 
packs, canoes, boats—wherever 
there is a chance that your gear 
may get wet. 


Soft enough to mould to any 
shape for ease of packing. 


Features: 

• Hot air tape seam sealed 

• Roll-down top 

• Double stitched 




At the core is our extremely versatile 
Flexi-Flask: freeze it, microwave it, boil 
it. It springs back for more. Fold it, 
squeeze it, roll it. It’s virtually 
indestructible. 

63 mm threaded fill-spout accepts most 
pump-style filters. 28 mm pour-spout 
accepts our Anaconda Hose Assembly, 
Gatekeeper, and other accessories. 
Large knobs on cap allow easy opening 
and closing, even when wearing gloves. 


Big Bore provides quick fill and easy 
cleaning. Effortlessly load ice cubes, or 
scoop snow. It’s the only flexible bottle 
with both a wide mouth for loading and 
a pour-spout for drinking-right from the 
bottle without the use of accessory 
hoses and bite valves. 


Gusseted seam at bottom allows #; 

Tanker or Reservoir to stand 

up on its own-even when full. 'l-P&'y** ' 


Light enough that they don’t 
add too much extra weight 
when you have more than one. 


BiteMe™ Valve provides leak-proof, 
ever-ready water supply, without 
messy puddling in backpacks. 


Long Anaconda™ Hose terminates 
with a full-length removable dip- 
tube that allows the Flexi to work 
in any orientation-even right side 
up or upside down. 
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R 2 Kiowa Man & Woman 


R 2 Otero Man & Woman 
(Also available in Stone) 


Experience the Garmont R2™ range at your local outdoor retailer, 
r nearest Garmont stockist contact Sitro Group Australia Pty Ltd - (03) 9543 9533 or www.sitro.com.au 
or in New Zealand contact ABER Limited - 0800 161 161 


Lightweight Phylon midsole with integral flex pattern moulded in for spine. Tapered 
centre spine is durable Nylon 6. Vertebrae extend at specifically researched angles 
to stabilise at each phase of the typical gait. Garmont-Vibram outsole flexes with 
the other components and articulates extensively to keep sharp-edged lugs in 


ground contact. 
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Equipment 


Two revolutionary, new headtorches 
are now available in specialist outdoors 
shops. The Tikka, from famous French 
headtorch manufacturer Petzl, is 
about the size of a match¬ 
box, yet its high-intens¬ 
ity Light Emitting Di¬ 
odes (LEDs) produce 
a bright, even, white 
light. LEDs are said to 
last for years of continu¬ 
ous use so you won't 
have to worry about 
replacing bulbs in the 
bush! 

The Tikka headtorch 
takes three AAA bat¬ 
teries and consumes less energy than 
traditional light bulbs. It is ultralightweight 
at only 70 grams (including batteries). 
(The Petzl headtorches surveyed in Wild 


r Jj£j.Lii 

no 76 weighed 133-440 grams.) Estim¬ 
ated retail price $70. 

Princeton Tec's Matrix is the only 
LED headtorch on the 
market that provides 
constant light output. Its 
advanced circuitry pre- 
the torch light 
from dimming. It is said 
to shine at 100 per 
cent of its capacity for 
up to 40 hours using 
AA alkaline bat¬ 
teries, or for 100-plus 
hours using lithium 
batteries. The Matrix 
is waterproof to 600 
metres and its LED module is compatible 
with all other Princeton Tec torches that 
take two A A batteries. It weighs 160 
grams (including batteries). RRP $120. 



The compact and lightweight 
Petzl Tikka headtorch features 
the high-intensity Light 
Emitting Diode technology. 


Dress-ups 

Walking boots designed to transfer 'the 
body's weight from the heel to the ball of 
the foot', taking pressure off the lower limb 
joints, are now available in Australia. Made by 
long-standing German company Meindl, 
the boots have a stiff construction, a con¬ 
toured foot bed and a hoof-like sole. In 



Meindl's Makalu is suitable for off¬ 
track walking and sidling in steeper 
country. 


addition to a Gore-Tex lining, the boots 
have an 'air pumping system' as well as a 
nappy-like foot bed to keep your foot dry. 
Four models are best suited to bushwalking 
in Australia: the Burma, Island, Pamir 
and Makalu. RRPs are $385, $440, $450 
and $490, respectively. At present those in 
Melbourne can try on the boots at the 
office of importer Stager Sport; those 
interstate can purchase by mail order. For 
information, phone (03) 9529 2954. 

Hyke parkas and fleece jackets are 
now available in Australia. The two-layer 


parkas are made out of the Hyke Tech 
2000 Gelanots fabric and have a painted 
polyurethane coating. They are claimed to 
be waterproof, breathable and windproof. 
Made in Sri Lanka by Australian company 
Global Relations, the garments are avail¬ 
able in disposals-, camping- and some out¬ 
doors shops. 

New WindStopper garments are avail¬ 
able from Snowgum. Mountain Hard- 
wear's Transition range features a new 
WindStopper fabric that effectively performs 
all the functions of many components of a 
traditional layering system—base layer, active 
performance wear and shell. Snowgum's 
Sirocco vest and Williwaw jacket have a 
WindStopper membrane that is fused to a 
synthetic layer. These Loft Liner products 
are claimed to be soft, windproof and warm. 
RRPs are $199 and $249, respectively. An¬ 
other new Snowgum jacket is the Hermit¬ 
age, a WindStopper shell jacket RRP $229. 

A canyoning shoe has been added to 
Five.Ten's range of footwear for water 
sports. The Canyoneer features a Stealth 
rubber sole, a polyurethane mid-sole, a 
double-layer neoprene ankle collar, two 
buckles, mesh, a synthetic leather upper and 
a self-bailing mid-sole. For information, 
phone 1800 634 853. RRP about $199. 


Five.Ten's Canyoneer has Stealth 
rubber soles, a neoprene ankle collar 
and a self-bailing mid- 



Suspended 

slumberland 

The new Hennessy Hammock, designed 
and developed in Canada, is said to be more 
comfortable than traditional hammocks, 
especially when it is used with a sleeping- 
mat and/or a space blanket in cold con¬ 
ditions. It is ideal for use above rocky, wet 
or sloping terrain and is said to provide in¬ 
creased protection from sun, wind, rain and 



The Hennessy Hammock enables you 
to straighten your back when resting 
slightly diagonally across the middle. 


insects. The hammock features mosquito net¬ 
ting and an optional, waterproof fly. Weighing 
about one kilogram, it is more compact and 
lightweight than most one-person tents. 

The entrance to the Hennessy Hammock 
is through the bottom; once inside, the 
weight of your body tightens the fabric and 
the entrance closes automatically. The fabric 
apparently has just the right amount of 
stretch to support and straighten your back 
when resting slightly diagonally across the 
middle. 

The Hennessy Hammock can apparently 
be set up in about two minutes (excluding the 
time it takes to find two appropriately spaced, 
sturdy trees). For more information, phone 
Intertrek on (03) 9899 7170. RRP $239. 

Knick-Knacks 

Two of Australia's well-known and well- 
respected outdoors brands have joined 
forces. Ten-year-old Sea to Summit and 
24-year-old Wilderness Equipment 
hope that the joint manufacturing and 
marketing agreement will enable them 
to make a greater range of products and 
offer better prices. Wilderness Equipment 
is best known for its rucksacks, tents and 
outerwear; Sea to Summit manufactures 
a range of specialist outdoors products 
such as gaiters, water carriers, sleeping- 
bag liners and storage bags. 

Eureka has just released six new tent 
models. All are now coming with a new 
and improved waterproof floor. We're 
told that the cost of all Eureka tents has 
been reduced by about 20 per cent since 
last summer. 
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Sometimes you need more than just skill, good 
planning and luck to make a safe journey home. 


These pocket sized products give the 
adventurer two important advantages. 
Accurate GPS navigation and the ability to 
call for help in a genuine emergency. 


Uses up to 12 satellites for fast accurate positioning 
even under heavy foliage. 500 waypoints with name 
and graphic symbol. Up to 10 saved track logs, 
TracBack™ allows you to navigate them in both 
directions. Includes built in magnetic compass, 
barometric altimeter and elevation computer. 

12 month Garmin warranty. 


CospasISarsat satellite compatible, simultaneous 
121.5/243 MHz operation with 48 hour min. 
continuous transmission time. With combined 
beeper/flasher alarm for both self-test and operate 
modes. Meets CASA regulations for aviation and 
marine AS/NZ standards 4330:1995. Designed and 
made in Australia. 5 year GME warranty. 


$ GARMIN ESI Electrophone] 

SYDNEY (02) 9844 6666 MELBOURNE (03) 9590 9333 BRISBANE (07) 3278 i 
ADELAIDE (08) 8234 2633 PERTH (08)9455 5744 AUCKLAND (09) 274 ( 


TRAPEZOID 
LOFT POWER 


SO WHAT DOES 

THAT MEAN TO YOU? \ 

Less weight, more warmth. 

Our Everest sleeping bag is rated one of the 
world's best because of the loft power of its 
100% white goose down. Basically, gram for gram, 
the down takes up more volume, trapping more air 
and therefore providing greater insulation. 

Then, our unique trapezoid construction allows the down to loft 
unrestricted while minimising heat loss through down movement. 

So you get more comfort with less weight. And that means it's lighter to carry 
to all those places where you most need the comfort of knowing you have the best. 
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Australia’s 
favourite 
camera bags 

Because only Lowepro 
gives you the Lowepro 
Lifetime Warranty 4 

Any trekking bag can carry your clothes. 
But only a Lowepro is designed to carry and 
protect your camera equipment as well. Insist 
on an ultra-comfortable Lowepro bag. The 
first choice of pro photographers everywhere! 




Mini Trekker 

Stay organised with a Mini 
Trekker! You can fit 1-2 SLR 
Cameras, plus up to 8 lenses, 
customise the flexible 
iterior for almost any 
iriety of small to 
ledium sized items. 

Also features lots of 

id SlipLock loops, for 



lowepro 


Australia’s No 1 camera bags 

Available from leading photo stores 
For more product information, visit: 

www.maxwell.com.au 


For a Lowepro colour brochure, call: 
Sydney • Phone (02) 9390 0210 
Melbourne • Phone (03) 9537 0999 
Brisbane • Phone (07) 3245 1544 
Request a brochure by e-mail: 
brochure@maxwell.com.au 


♦The Lowepro Lifetime Warranty covers everything but zippers. MAX496B 


BUSHWALKING 


MAPS 

—Cmrl—| 

Don’t wander off aimlessly. Get a 
map from the Land Information 
Centre and you won't lose your 
cool in the bush. 



Topographic maps are great for 
any activity: walking, XC skiing, 
canoeing, camping, climbing or 
simply driving. No matter what 
you want to do or where you want 
to go, we've got you covered. 
Topographic maps are ready for 
use with GPS. 

Our maps can be obtained from 
many newsagents and 
bookshops, camping outlets, 
National Parks & Wildlife Service, 
or direct from the Land 
Information Centre. 


| For further information, and your free ‘Catalogue 
_ of NSW Maps’, write to Land Information Centre, 
■ PO Box 1559, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or phone (02) 
| 6332 8124, fax (02) 6332 8299. Send $2.00 for a 
^ copy of the CMA Map Reading Guide. 

| Name:_ 

| Address: _ 


trix 

Is the billy boiling? 

The next-best thing to 
X-nay specs, 
by Stephen Benton 

How often have you sat and watched a 
billy almost boil? Sure, there's steam 
coming out of it-yet it isn't boiling. 
Instead of repeatedly clawing the hot lid 
off for a peek inside, just get a stout 
stick or something like a metal spoon and 
touch the outside of the billy with it If 
the water is boiling you will be able to 
feel the vibrations. This technique may 
require a few feels for practice before 
you can confidently detect the differ¬ 
ence between simmer and boil but in the 
end it’s worth it Besides, once you master 
this technique you’ll look like the experi¬ 
enced. old bushie who taught me this 
trick. 


Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this 
section; payment is at our standard rate. Send 
them to the address at the end of this department 


Deliciously healthy, appetising, light¬ 
weight food is available from Tin- 
derry Mountain Dried Foods. Tin- 
derry produces a range of home-made 
dehydrated meals, fruits, vegetables and 
other 'nibblies'. We recommend its Roma 
tomatoes dusted with herbs and spices! 
For more information, phone (02) 
6230 8202. 

^ Are you looking for a water¬ 
proof, dustproof and shock- 
proof mobile phone? The 
Ericsson R310 is said to 
be the first of its kind in 
Australia. RRP $684. 



The Ericsson R310 
mobile phone 'will go 
where no other phone 
has gone before...' 


Rad-Pads are another 
environmentally friendly menstrual prod¬ 
uct (see Equipment, Wild no 77). The 
reusable, 100 per cent cotton men¬ 
strual pads can be secured under¬ 
neath the pants with a stud. Various 
sizes and colours are available. RRP 
$9.95 each. For more information, phone 
(03) 5472 4922 or email enquiries® 
fertility.com.au O 


Products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about 
them, including colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department. Written items should be 
typed, include recommended retail prices and preferably 
not exceed 200 words. Send them to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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HI-TEC OUTDOOR h/tec 
COLLECTION 

Maximum protEction in thE most tssting conditions 



HI-TGC-Australia's No I Outdoor Brand 
TransccndEr 


Cambrelle lining 


drier, cooler feet 


= more 
comfort 


TSD 

outersole 


waterproo f. 

seam-sealed 

upper 


carbon steel shank 

= stability 



TEC-PROOF=BREATHABLE, 
WATERPROOF MEMBRANE 

Offers you the ultimate protection in the wettest conditions. 
Enquiries: call 02 9565 1761 



















Engineered 

to carry 


• Innovative design, detailed 
istruction and quality material; 
• Anatomically contoured hip 


• Interchangeable shoulder-yokes 

and hip-belts. 

• Spandura II fabric for the body- 

contact areas. 

• Bar tacks on the important high- 
stress points. 

• Triple-stitched with webbing- 
bound seams to ensure massive 

seam strength. 

• We use Evazote™ foams, the 
most durable, high-quality foams 


• Hip-belt secures directly to the 
aluminium frame-stays for direct 
load transfer. 

• Only highest quality 
Duraflex buckles. 

• The shoulder- 
yoke adjusts 
idependently of 


e-stays. 

Dual 


iserted 


1800 800 497 



Walking the 
Overland Track 
video 


A 40 minute 
video postcard 
showing one of 
the most 
spectacular 
multi-day walks 
in Tasmania. 
Cradle 
to Lake St Clair 


Cobb Creative 
PO Box 231 
Buderim Qld 
4556 Australia 
info@cobb.com.au 
Preview-www.cobb.com.au £99 95 
Ph: 07 5476 6596 Fax: 07 5476 6271 ef^ndudiraGST 
Also sold at Cradle Mtn and Add S8 Express mail and 
Lake St Clair Visitors Centres! handling/overseas $20 


Himalayan Treks 

Conducted tours and 
independent travel 
Best prices • Reliable Sherpa crew 
ANY TREK DESTINATION OR 
TOUR PACKAGE CATERED FOR 


17 February Annapurna Adventure 


Fully guided and portered 8-day trek with tea¬ 
house accommodation including all meals, 
2 days white-water rafting, 

2 days jungle safari. 

Flying Thai Airlines with a 3-night stopover 
in Kathmandu and a 2-night stopover 
in Bangkok—3-3V2 star hotels. 

18 days for ONLY $3430. 


Call Madeay Valley Travel 

1800 810 809 

email: alan@midcoast.com.au 


YOUR ONE STOP MAP SHOPS 




MELBOURNE'S MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE RANGE OF 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


SPECIALTY BUSHWALKING 
MAPS 

BUSHWALKING 
BOOKS AND GUIDES 

COMPASSES, ^ 

GPS RECEIVERS 

AND NAVIGATION ACCESSORIES 

ON-SITE LAMINATING WHILE-U-WAIT 
MAIL, PHONE, FAX, EMAIL ORDERS MOST WELCOME 
CREDIT CARDS & EFTPOS AVAILABLE 



@ Melbourne Map Centre 

738-740 WAVERLEY ROAD, CHADSTONE, VIC. 3148 
Phone : (03) 9569-5472 Fax : (03) 9569-8000 
259 HIGH STREET, KEW, VIC. 3101 
Phone : (03) 9853-3526 Fax : (03) 9853-4888 
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When they named tKe outdoors great they must have 
teen in Tasmania. From the serenity of canoeing, 
tushwalking and cycling to the adrenalin pumping rush 


TASMANIA 

More tkan you imagine. 



For a copy of the Networking Tasmanian Adventures Brochure call 1800 068 900 or visit www.tourism.t 










Green Pages 


Snowy River historic deal 


Victorian Premier Steve Bracks and New 
South Wales Premier Bob Carr announced a 
plan to restore large volumes of water to 
the Snowy River, Melbourne's Age re¬ 
ported on 6 October 2000. At present the 
river is little more than a shallow stream, its 
biodiversity ravaged by the diversion of 
most of its flow into the Snowy Mountains 
hydroelectric scheme and the Murray- 
Murrumbidgee irrigation network. 

Over the next decade 21 per cent of the 
river's average annual flow is to be re¬ 
stored. The river now receives just 1 per 
cent from the Jindabyne dam and, accord¬ 
ing to scientists, needs a 28 per cent flow to 
restore its ecological health. Further in¬ 
creases beyond what the deal contains will 
depend on compensating hydroelectric au¬ 
thorities. 

The restored flow will come from water 
saved in the irrigation system through re¬ 
ductions in evaporation and leaks. The prem¬ 
iers announced $300 million in spending on 
the necessary infrastructure works. 



Excess plantation wood 

A recent report has shown that sufficient 
eucalypt plantation wood will be ready for 
processing by 2005 to supply not only all 
our domestic pulp and paper needs, but the 
demands of the huge export market as well- 
and then with some to spare according to 
the spring 2000 issue of the environment 
newsletter of concerned residents of East 
Gippsland, the Potoroo Review. 

The report, prepared by James Duggie in 
July 2000, shows that the massive plantings 
of bluegums in Western Australia in the 1960s 
and a later burst of planting from the 1980s 
until now can meet more than the State's 
current export wood-chip market-right now. 
The contribution of eucalypt plantation by 
Victoria, Tasmania and South Australia means 
that by 2005 Australia will have a mas¬ 
sive stockpile of plantation wood—more than 
enough to supply all current markets. 

In addition, we have a massive and still¬ 
growing pine resource; however, little invest¬ 
ment has been put into the processing of 
eucalypt and pine plantation wood. We can 
already demand that native forest no longer 
be cut down. 

A call for 

environmental action 

The Age published an Editorial on 23 
August 2000 demanding action in the lead 
up to a meeting of the Federal Cabinet, 
which was to produce a comprehensive plan 
to address Australia's environmental crisis. 

The Editorial stated that 'the fragile Aus¬ 
tralian continent is suffering to the point 
where increasingly large areas are unusable'. 


It called for the Cabinet to 'sweep aside 
protestations of states' rights and arguments 
about compensation and call an immediate 
summit with all the states to formulate a 
national environmental action plan and an 
agreed schedule for implementation'. 

On the subject of land clearing in Queens¬ 
land (see Wood-chips on page 88, as well as 
Green Pages in Wild no 78), the Editorial 
said that the Cabinet 'should authorise 
[Environment Minister] Senator Hill to use 
the considerable power vested in recently 
amended legislation to immediately curb this 
environmental barbarism'. 

Can Australia be 
clean and green? 

'Imagine an economy modelled on an eco¬ 
logical system', opens an article in the Age 
on 17 October 2000. After describing the 
idealised economy it says, 'Utopian as such 
a scenario may sound, the technologies re¬ 
quired already exist or are on their way, 
according to a comprehensive report on 
sustainable development to be released this 
week'. Compiled by the Australian Conser¬ 
vation Foundation (ACF), 'Natural Advantage: 
a blueprint for a sustainable Australia' draws 
on emerging international trends in trade, 
green consumerism and technical innovation 
to warn that countries that are not prepared 
for this revolution will be left behind to 
stagnate. It concludes that Australia must 
make a choice: to stick with its current 
economy that requires large amounts of 
polluting fossil-fuel energy, raw materials 
and water per unit of gross domestic prod¬ 
uct; or to use its natural environmental 
advantages to modernise its economy. 


Gammon Ranges 
mining update 

Plans for an open-cut mine beside Wee- 
tootla Gorge in the southern section of the 
Gammon Ranges National Park in South 
Australia have stalled. In Green Pages, Wild 
no 78, it was reported that one mining 
company was negotiating the transfer of the 
mining leases for the area from another 
mining company in order to develop the 
magnesium resource. 

However, South Australian Minister for En¬ 
vironment Iain Evans has refused the transfer 
of the mining lease from one company to 
another. His decision is based on 'major 
environmental concerns'. While this is good 
it has not really changed the situation much. 
The Gammon Ranges National Park (like 
many other National Parks in SA) is still 
designated as a multiple-use park and the 
mining leases in the Gammons still exist. 
They have not been cancelled but are due to 
expire in February 2001. The Government 
has made it clear that it will consider approval 
for mining activities in other parks and it 
will consider each on a case-by-case basis. 

John Chapman 


Write to South Australian Minister 
for Environment lain Evans, GPO 
Box 1047, Adelaide, SA 5001. Ask for 
extensions not to be given to these 
leases and encourage the proper 
protection for all National Parks by 
phasing out or refusing all resource 
extraction activities in all parks. 
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You wouldn’t climb 
without adequate 
protection- 
why run your 
business without it? 

P.A.C.I. and Phillips Insurance 
Brokers have joined forces to 
bring you the most comprehensive 
climbing insurance available. 
Including Public Liability and 
Errors and Omissions, this 
insurance scheme has been 
designed specifically for the 
climbing industry. 

For more information contact: 
P.A.C.I. 

Ph: (07) 4725 4571 Fax: (07) 4725 4312 
Email: climbing@ozemail.com.au 
OR 

Phillips Insurance Brokers 
Ph: 1800 819 394 Fax: (03) 9583 9394 
Email: fionag@phillipsib.com.au 
You can also organise travel insurance 
(including adventure activities), 
equipment insurance and loss of income 
cover (for injury and sickness). 


Mountaineering courses 

expeditions and treks 
with Guy Cotter 

and his team of 


international guides 



New trips coming up... 

• Aconcagua - Polish glacier 29 Jan -21 Feb 2001 

• Island Peak, Ama Dablam and Everest Base 
Camp trek 11 Oct-3 Nov2001 

• New Zealand courses: 

Mountaineering Instruction Courses 7 days 
Alpine Expedition Course 12 days, Jan 2001 

Contact us today for an expedition brochure... 




AFF0W>A&Le 

P0NMN 


Unconditional Zipper Guarantee 
Soft Touch ttylon Taffeta 
lo/io Duck Down 
Protected b>f Scotchgard™ 
&o<ty Tapered &o* Walt 

Zips Poom>j Fit 

Security Pocket Zip Lock 

Models: 

Travel Light: 3b0g Down 
Mt Moreton: 55og Down 
Alpine: S00g Down 

For four local supplier contact us: 
Furadown Australia Ft-). Ltd. 

Fb: (08)141*0 8188 Fas: (08) 141*8 1441 
Email: puradovm@ibm.net 


Australian Made Australian Owned 

PURADOWN 


Australian Made Australian Owned 


Conservation 
Alliance goes global 

We all know of the global environment 
giant Greenpeace. Now there is a new 
global environment group built around pro¬ 
gressive outdoor companies with the spread 
of the Conservation Alliance to Japan and 
Canada. 

The Conservation Alliance, a group of 
outdoor companies that put a proportion of 
their revenues into funding critical con¬ 
servation projects, started as a seed many 
years ago in the USA with companies such 
as Patagonia, Recreational Equipment Inc 
(RED and the North Face. 

The Australian-New Zealand arm of the 
Conservation Alliance was founded in 1996. 
(Wild is a foundation member.) it has now 
grown to include 18 members and support¬ 
ing companies. This year the groups will 
fund nearly $50 000 worth of small grants 
around Australia and New Zealand, with a 
target of $ 100 000 per annum within two 
to three years. 

Overseas the US arm of the alliance has 
given away more than $2.5 million dollars 
over ten years; at present there are 62 
member companies. 

WOOD-CHIPS 

♦ Introducing the new Forest Friendly Building 
Timbers resource-the Wilderness Soci¬ 
ety's 'One Stop Timber Shop'. The 
One Stop Timber Shop is a new, Australia¬ 
wide timber and wood products ad¬ 
visory service. Produced in collabora¬ 
tion with Earthgarden magazine and build¬ 
ing industry professionals, the Timber 
Shop Web site puts the best-selling Forest 
Friendly Building Timbers book on-line with 
a wealth of new features and capabilities 
including national timber search. Linked 
with a 1800 number in December 2000, 
the One Stop Timber Shop addresses the 
needs of home builders and designers 
for dynamic and local information about 
environmentally preferable timber and 
wood products. For more information, 
refer to www.timbershop.wildemess.otg.au 
or telephone Andrew Walker-Morison 
on 0413 279 223. 

* In late August 2000 Queensland Prem¬ 
ier Peter Beattie announced that he 
was moving to amend the legislation that 
was designed to bring in some controls on 
land clearing in Queensland accord¬ 
ing to the spring 2000 issue of the Potoroo 
Review. After months of panic clearing 
by farmers, however, the Premier has 
caved in to pressure from a few agri¬ 
cultural bodies. Endangered ecosystems 
will finally be protected on private 
properties but these represent only five 
per cent of freehold land. The fate of eco¬ 
systems that are vulnerable to extinction 
will be left largely to regional vegetation 
panels, dominated by local interests. It is 
expected that clearing rates will remain 
at current rates of loss with this decision— 
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This postcard highlights concerns relating to the Australian Government's 
management of World Heritage Areas ; particularly Kakadu National Park. 
Clockwise from top left: Shark Bay, Western Australia; Kakadu, Northern 
Territory; Tasmanian wilderness; Great Barrier Reef, Queensland. 


The proposed Jabiluka uranium mine in 
World Heritage-listed Kakadu National 
Park continues to be one of Australia's 
most controversial developments. For 
the third year running, Jabiluka is on the 
World Heritage Committee's agenda. 

Work has not been carried out at the 
Jabiluka mine site since September 
1999, when the Mirrar, the traditional 
owners of the Jabiluka region and 
staunch opponents of the planned 
mine, vetoed all discussion on milling of 
Jabiluka uranium ore at the nearby 
Ranger uranium mine. Mining pro¬ 
ponent Energy Resources Australia 
needs to develop a new mine design to 
incorporate milling on site at Jabiluka- 
something which has not been thor¬ 
oughly assessed or costed. 


Friends of the Earth Australia (FoE), 
the ACF, the Wilderness Society and 
the Environment Centre of the North¬ 
ern Territory have joined with the 
Gundjehmi Aboriginal Corporation to 
produce a postcard highlighting con¬ 
cerns relating to the Australian Govern¬ 
ment's management of World Heritage 
Areas, particularly Kakadu National 
Park. 

Sarojini Krishnapillai 


Contact FoE on (03) 9419 8700 or 
the ACF on (03) 9416 1166 for copies 
of the card and continue to add your 
voice to the call to protect Kakadu 
and to stop Jabiluka. 


around 400 000 hectares a year, possibly 
more given current panic clearing. 

♦ The Victorian National Parks Association 
(VNPA) tells us about a decision by the 
Northern Grampians Shire Council 
to allow the construction of a water pipe¬ 
line from Lake Bellfield to Pomonal. 

' The VNPA claims that the proposal will 
entail the clearing of extensive native 
vegetation both inside and outside the 
Grampians National Park, and that 
the decision was made before proper 
community consultation. 

* This summer Douglas Grubert, a research 
student from the Centre for Environ¬ 
mental Studies, University of Tasmania, is 
conducting a survey of bushwalkers 


in the Arthur Ranges in South-west 
Tasmania. The Tasmanian Wilderness 
World Heritage Area Management Plan 
stipulates that the values of the WHA 
should be both protected and presented. 
For the management of bushwalking to 
be effective, recommendations and in¬ 
sights from bushwalkers must be included 
in the planning stage. Questionnaires will 
be given to bushwalkers who use TWT's 
TassieLink Bus Service, the only regular 
bus service approaching Scotts Peak Dam. 
The survey will run from early December 
2000 to late February 2001. 

* A movement called Second Chance 
01 01 01 aims to promote worldwide 
discussion of 'the importance of hol¬ 


istic and globally responsible think¬ 
ing and sustainable development'. 

It aims to raise awareness of Green Cross 
International (see www.gci.ch) and the 
Earth Charter (www.earthcharter.org). The 
movement seeks to encourage people to 
write to politicians, the media and public 
figures in an attempt to encourage in¬ 
ternational discussion about 'the necessary 
change towards global responsibility and 
holistic thinking'. The movement par¬ 
ticularly seeks the endorsement of the 
Earth Charter by the UN General As¬ 
sembly before 1 January 2001, a date 
regarded by many as the start of the 
new millennium. 

★ Global warming could fundamentally 
alter 35 per cent of the Earth's existing 
natural habitat by the end of this cen¬ 
tury, with this figure rising to more than 
60 per cent throughout much of Can¬ 
ada's boreal and Arctic regions, accord¬ 
ing to a new report by the World 
Wildlife Fund. The report, 'Global 
Warming and Terrestrial Biodiversity De¬ 
cline', was released on 30 August 2000. 
'Such extensive habitat loss will put in¬ 
creasing numbers of species at risk caus¬ 
ing eventual extinction of some plants 
and animals', said Jay Malcolm, co-author 
of the report. 

* The World Bank has started a $A255 
million fund to protect biodiversity 
hot spots threatened by overpopulation 
and development according to the Age 
recently. Most hot spots are in developing 
regions such as south-east Asia and South 
and Central America. The Critical Eco¬ 
system Partnership Fund is a joint initiative 
of the bank, Conservation International 
and the Global Environment Facility. 

♦ The UK is putting tough government 
procurement rules in place to tackle 
the trade in illegally harvested tim¬ 
ber, the Environment News Service re¬ 
ported on 9 August 2000. The move 
follows the commitment made by G8 
leaders in July 2000 to do more to halt 
illegal logging; the UK is first off the 
mark to meet that commitment Environ¬ 
ment Minister Michael Meacher said that 
the UK will continue to work directly 
with affected countries to combat illegal 
logging. He also said that the UK govern¬ 
ment will improve its current purchasing 
practice for timber and timber products. 

* More than one hundred semi-settled Pe- 
nans staged a non-violent anti-log¬ 
ging protest at Long Kevok, Sarawak, 
East Malaysia, in August 2000 accord¬ 
ing to Friends of the Earth Malaysia. They 
erected a barricade on a logging road to 
protest against sustained logging activities 
in their communal lands and forests after 
the companies concerned continued to 
ignore their rights of access to their 
natural forest resources. O 

Readers' contributions to this department, including colour 

slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words 

are more likely to be printed. Send them to the Editor, 

Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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LEATHERMAN - the Tool you need 
when you don’t have any Tools! 


WAVE’ 

NEEDLE-NOSE PLIERS 

REGULAR PLIERS 

WIRE Cl/ffERS 

HARD-WIRE CUTTERS 
SERRATED KNIFE 
WOOD SAW 
SMALL SCREWDRIVER 
EXTRA-SMALL SCREWDRIVER 
LARGE SCREWDRIVER 
PHILLIPS-HEAD SCREWDRIVER 
DIAMOND-COATED FILE 
BOTTLE/CAN OPENER 
SCISSORS 
WIRE STRIPPER 
LANYARD ATTACHMENT 


Leatherman tools 
measure up to the 
most rigorous 
quality standards: 
Tim Leatherman's. 
Leatherman sets 
the standards in 
the multitool world. 
Obviously, 
no one else 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


PST Pocket PST II 

Survival Tool (PST with 

(the original) scissors) 


Super Tool Mini Tool 

tall locking features) (a more compact PST) 


FLAIR 

NEEDLE-NOSE PLIERS 
REGULAR PLIERS 
WIRE CUTTERS 
HARD-WIRE CUTTERS 
CORKSCREW WITH ASSIST 
STRAIGHT/SERRATED KNIFE 
EXTRA-SMALL SCREWDRIVER 
SCREWDRIVER 
LARGE SCREWDRIVER 
PHILLIPS 
SCREWDRIVER 
WOOD SAW 
20 cm/8 INCH 
RULER 
CAN OPENER 
SCISSORS 
COCKTAIL 
FORK 

SPREADER KNIFE 
BOTTLE OPENER 


CRUNCH 

LOCKING PLIERS 
WIRE CUTTER^ 
HARD-WIRE CUTTERS i 
SERRATED KNIFE' - 
WOOD/METAL FILE' 
MEDIUM SCREWDRIVER - 
LARGE SCREWDRIVER:; 
PHILLIPS-HEAD 4 ; 
SCREWDRIVER 
HEX-BIT DRIVER' 
BOTTLE OPFNER 
RULER ; 
(METRIC/INCH) 
WIRE STRIPPER) 
LANYARD 
ATTACHMENT 


FOR YOUR NEAREST LEATHERMAN STOCKIST, CONTACT AUSTRALIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 
ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD TELEPHONE: 1800 064 200 











Reviews 


Ambitious new walking book 

Australian bushwalking heads for the mainstream 


Classic Walks of Australia 

by Sven Klinge (New Holland, 2000, 

RRP $59.95). 

This large-format text will undoubtedly be¬ 
come another classic to which many walkers 
will refer for new walking areas. The pub¬ 
lisher claims that this book strives to present 

a comprehensive collection of_ 

the best walks in Australia. 

Covering 121 day walks and 
68 overnight- and longer trips, 
it is not comprehensive but 
it does cover many excellent 
walks. The book does not in¬ 
clude a lot of new information; 
most of the walks included are 
described in guidebooks or park 
brochures. However, the com¬ 
bination of all this information 
in one handy source makes this 
a valuable contribution to any walker's library. 

Not every walking area is covered but the 
ones chosen are a fair selection of the best- 
known areas. The classics such as the Over¬ 
land Track, Wilsons Promontory, Mt Jagungal 
and the Thorsbome Track are all there. 
However, some notable overnight walks, 
which belong in a comprehensive reference 
text, have been omitted. The Baw Baw, 
Howqua and Jamieson areas in Victoria, 
Cape York in Queensland, Kakadu in the 
Northern Territory, the ranges near Perth 
and the Mt Lofty Ranges near Adelaide are 
some of the areas without any overnight 
walks represented. 

Each walk has an introduction, some 
planning notes, a map about the size of two 
film boxes (tiny) and a walk description. 
Most descriptions have neither times nor 
distances and just provide a 
brief overview. The author 
comments that detailed track 
notes are provided for some 
walks while only reference in¬ 
formation is given for others. 

That's fine, but the author 
then neglects to tell the reader 
which level of detail has been 
provided for each walk. For 
most walks, readers should use 
the local guidebooks in the 
field and not rely solely on the 
provided descriptions. 

There are some minor errors 
but overall not many. In a book of this type, 
errors that affect planning would be con¬ 
sidered major. Vanishing Falls in Tasmania is 
listed as a one-week walk, the Great South 
West Walk in Victoria is 'a ten-day walk- 
sure, both schedules are possible but not by 
average walkers. With a work of this size, 


CLASSIC 


the author cannot be expected to have per¬ 
sonal knowledge of every track but 1 would 
expect better research on basic information 
that has been published elsewhere. 

With many good colour photographs, this 
large (29 x 22 centimetre) and heavy (1.66 
kilogram) text is primarily intended to be 
used for planning and to inspire. It satisfies 
those aims very well. Classic Walks of Aus¬ 
tralia is a good effort for a first 
edition—I recommend it as a 
planning reference for any 
walker's library. 

John Chapman 

The Wollemi Pine 

by James Woodford (Text 
Publishing, 2000, RRP $27). 

The Wollemi Pine is the illus- 
■ trated story of how this living 
fossil was discovered, identified, propagated, 
managed and understood. A chapter towards 
the end of the book drops the bombshell 


announced that a third population of Wol¬ 
lemi pines had been found in the Wollemi 
wilderness. 

Naomi Peters 

Extreme South 

by Ian Brown (Australian Geographic, 
1999, RRP $37.70). 


Douglas Mawson 

by Lincoln Hall (New Holland, 2000, 

RRP $49.95). 

Strip away the comforts now enjoyed by 
most visitors to Antarctica and the 'great 
white south' looms as stark and chilling as 
ever. As these two books attest, nowhere 
else are humans so subordinate to natural 
forces. 

Extreme South is one of the most polished 
expedition books ever published in Aus¬ 
tralia. With diary entries, maps, appendices 


that there was not any genetic variability and a generous ration of the author's excel- 
between the first two stands 
of Wollemi pines found. Gen¬ 
etic scientist Rod Peakall ex¬ 
plains, 'Wollemia is likely an ex¬ 
ception that disproves a rule... 

The assumption has always 
been that genetic diversity is 
good because it is the basis of 
natural selection. The Wollemi 
pine might actually prove that 
in some systems it is possible to 
have exceptionally low variabil¬ 
ity and stay reasonably happy.' 




The Wollemi Pine is not only an intriguing 
story, it is very well told. James Woodford, 
a science and environment 
writer for the Sydney Morning 
Herald, introduces us to the 
people behind the science. His 
writing is sprinkled with im¬ 
agery and similes, particularly 
when describing his visit to the 
pines. Of the ancient water 
vines that hung everywhere: 
'This, I thought, is how a spider 
web must look to an insect.' 
Of the oldest and tallest Wol¬ 
lemi pine:'.. .every few metres, 
foliage was bursting out of the 
trunk, like a patch of hair 
missed during a shave.' Of the Wollemi 
pines: 'They looked like ferns on steroids.' 

If you want to absorb yourself in a well- 
written scientific mystery with a generous 
portion of human interest, read this book. 

On 12 August 2000, one month after 
The Wollemi Pine was published, it was 


book's c 


lent photography this is a hand¬ 
some record of the 1997 Aus¬ 
tralian expedition to the Geo¬ 
graphic South Pole. 

And what a slog it was: three 
polar novices hauling 150 kilo¬ 
gram sleds for 60 days to cover 
1300 kilometres. This ordeal by 
harness—with the party enduring 
creaking joints and blistering 
flesh—dominates Ian Brown's 
narrative. For all its deft de¬ 
scriptions of their icy world, the 
interest centres on the arduous 


inner landscape of ambition and tension 
the trio had to negotiate. 

Extreme South offers candour but surpris¬ 
ingly little reflection on Antarctic history. 
Thankfully, there has 
been a flurry of ma¬ 
terial about the trail- 
blazers in recent years; 

Lincoln Hall's potted 
Douglas Mawson bio¬ 
graphy plugs another 
gap. Other books might 
render the drama of 
his Antarctic exploits in 
richer detail, but this 
illustrated 'life' is wel¬ 
come for its rounded 
portrait of a man who made adventure a 
potent act of discovery. O 

Quentin Chester 
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aplus@netconnect.com.au or 
contact us on (03) 5387 1530, 
fax (03) 5387 1458, 

PO Box 153, Natimuk, 3409. 

Challenging bushwalks. 

Small groups explore remote 
wilderness areas within Alpine 
National Park. Overnight back¬ 
packing or easier day walks. 
Local guides provide quality 
environmental interpretation. 
Cobberas Range, Mt Feather- 
top, Buchan headwaters wilder¬ 
ness, Errinundra Plateau and 
more. Gippsland High Country 
Tours, PO Box 69, Bruthen, Vic 
3885. Phone (03) 5157 5556. 


is. You 

can walk the desert fringes on 
a 10-day trek using camels to 
carry all your gear. Or perhaps 
the 480 kilometre Simpson 
Desert Expedition—which 
crosses the entire desert in 25 

challenge. These are remote 
walking treks (but you can ride 
if you get tired) and active 
participation is essential for a 
rewarding experience. Outback 
Camel Company. Email 
info@backtrack.com.au 
132 Wickham St, Fortitude 
Valley, Queensland, 4006. 

(07) 3854 1022. 
www.outbackcamel.com.au 

Escape from Reality. 

Australia's best source of unique 
adventure tours. Shark cage 
dives, MIG fighter jet flights, 
canyoning, skydiving wilderness 
treks, rafting scuba-diving plus 
more. Contact Escape from 
Reality Adventure Holidays now. 
1300 651 513. 

Every Adventure. Specialising 
in abseiling/rockclimbing day- 
trips. Phone (03) 9830 6146 
or 0411 630 210, email 
infol@everyadventure.com.au 
www.everyadventure.com.au 

Himalayan adventure 
specialists in remote areas of 
Nepal. March 2001, 15-day 
wilderness camping trek, six 
nights hotels, two nights 


Chitwan wildlife reserve. Ex 
Kathmandu $2400. March 
2001, Manaslu Circuit, 21-day 
camping trek, four nights 
hotels. Ex Kathmandu $2800. 
April 2001, Mera Peak climb, 
19-day trek, two nights hotels. 

Ex Kathmandu $2950. Email 
tayloradventure@hotmail 
www.tayloradventure 
(02) 9997 7442. 

Kayak Sydney and explore 
one of the world's most magnifi¬ 
cent harbours with Natural 
Wanders (since 1993). You can 
discover the bays, beaches and 
islands of Sydney Harbour or 
even paddle under the Sydney 
Harbour Bridge. Visit 
www.naturalwanders.com.au or 
phone (02) 9899 1001 for 


Mountain biking, cycling, 
trekking, rafting sea kayak¬ 
ing multiactivity adventures in 
Africa and New Zealand. 
Including Kenya, Kilimanjaro, 
Zanzibar, Uganda, Malawi, 
Namibia, South Africa and 
New Zealand. Contact 
ESCAPE ADVENTURES, 

+64 3 548 9929, 

www.escapeadv.com 

info@escapeadv.com 

Nepal trek. 'Dear Marilynne 
and Mingmar, I have had the 
absolute time of my life in 
Nepal. Thank you so much. 
Thubten and the gang were 
extremely hospitable. The walk 
was jaw droppingly good and 
I'm in love with Kathmandu. 
Daniel P.' Phone (03) 

9781 1280 for more informa¬ 
tion on trekking with the 
Melbourne Sherpas in Nepal. 
http://travel.to/kathmandu 

New Zealand mountains 
with High Places. Quality 
walking tours, NZ Contrasts 
(23 days): Abel Tasman, West 
Coast, Aspiring and Mt Cook, 
Fiordland and Tongariro, plus 
Milford Track option. NZ Pure 
Outdoors (21 days): Mountain 
hikes and bushwalks, kayaking 
mountain biking rafting and 
Mt Cook alpine crossing. Small 
groups. PYO (Plan Your Own) 
Itineraries: Bookings for tracks, 


adventure activities, car/camper- 
van hire, accommodation, and 
flights. Also trips worldwide 
including Latin America, Iceland, 
Africa and Himalayas. Brochure 
and itineraries from High Places 
Ltd, PO Box 30, Nelson, NZ. 
Phone 64 3 540 3208, 
email highpl@ts.co.nz 
Web site www.highplaces.co.uk 

New Zealand's Southern 
Alps...summer 2000-2001: 

your New Zealand alpine guid¬ 
ing specialists. Our famous team 
of NZMGA- and UIAGM-certi- 
fied guides specifically cater to 
your skill level and aspirations. 
Operating throughout the Mt 
Aspiring Fiordland and Mt 
Cook National Parks. Courses, 
at all levels, include seven-day 
Mountain Skills; ten-day Alpine 
Style; six-, eight- and ten-day 
Private Instruction Mountain¬ 
eering. South America's Cordil¬ 
lera Blanca (Peru) in 2001. 
Guided ascents of NZ's classic 
peaks and a new route for Mt 
Cook/Aoraki. Also offering 
Malte Brun, Mt Tasman, 

Tutuko. Grand traverses: 
Torres-Tasman, three peaks of 
Mt Cook, SE Ridge of Tutuko. 
Heli-hiking at our Black Peak 
hut. Our Web site has great 
photos and information. 

PO Box 345, Lake Wanaka 
9192, New Zealand. 

Telephone +64 3 443 9422, 
fax +64 3 443 8589, 
email aspguide@xtra.co.nz 
http://www.MtAspiringGuides. 

Off the Beaten Treks. Small 
groups, only, exploring the 
remote and beautiful Himalayas, 
including Nepal, Tibet and 
mystical Bhutan. Fully escorted 
t all levels. Phone 


e: (02) 


now for oi 
9982 9252. Email 
info@offthebeatentreks.com 
www.offthebeatentreks.com.au 

Paddle Vanuatu. Call now 
for winter trips in 2001. Six to 
16 days sea kayaking the outer 
islands of Vanuatu. Snorkelling 

bungalows and beach camping. 
Departures june to October. 
Six, 7, 11, 12 or 16 days. Call 
for details. Wildwater 


Adventures, Coffs Harbour, 
phone (02) 6653 3500, 
fax (02) 6653 3900. 

Rafting. Classic wilderness 
white water available all year. 
Four days on the glorious 
Nymboida River, northern 
NSW, exploring the wilderness 
of Nymboi-Binderay National 
Park. One- and two-day trips 
also available, plus Gwydir 
River two days. Twenty years' 
experience. Quality guaranteed. 
Call Wildwater Adventures, 
Coffs Harbour. (02) 6653 3500, 
fax (02) 6653 3900. 

Rafting in north Queensland 
next winter. Seven-day wilder¬ 
ness trips on the magnificent 
Herbert River. Limited depar¬ 
tures May to |uly 2001. Abseil 
in; helicopter out. Call for 
details. Wildwater Adventures, 
Coffs Harbour. 

Phone (02) 6653 3500, 
fax (02) 6653 3900. 

Sea kayak in Fiji, Tonga, 
Australia, Antarctica and the 
high Arctic. Fully catered camp- 


tinations and very experienced 
guides. Contact Southern Sea 
Ventures for our 2001 brochure. 
Phone (02) 9999 0541, 
fax (02) 9999 1357, 
email cventure@tpg.com.au 
www.southemseaventures.com 


ture- and personal-challenge 
programme for those aged 
14-25. Use your outdoors 
activities as part of your 
Bronze, Silver or Gold. Details: 
phone (03) 9412 6685. 


Trek Nepal at affordable 
prices with experienced Aus¬ 
tralian guides (for example, 17 
days, December, $2985). Also 
India, Africa, Vietnam. Ask for 
Hans or Lynda at Onda Travel, 
licence 2TA003055, 

ABN 91 003 873 130. 

Phone (02) 9547 2155 or 
(02) 9661 8928 (ah). 

Wilderness First Aid Con¬ 
sultants. Do you take groups 
into remote or wilderness en¬ 
vironments? Do you have ad¬ 
equate first aid skills? We offer 
two great courses, Australia¬ 
wide. Contact us for details: 
PO Box 917, jindabyne, NSW 
2627. Fax/phone 
(02) 6457 2339, 
email wfac@wfac.aust.com 


Zealand m 




ski-mountaineering with the 
experts, Southern Alps 
Guiding. We still offer the best 
personalised service on alpine 

mountaineering and specialist 
courses. UIACM/NZMCA- 
certified guides. Contact 
Charlie Hobbs or Dave 
McKinley, 64 3 435 0890, fax 
64 3 326 7518. PO Box 15, 
Twizel, Mt Cook region, New 
Zealand, www.mtcook.com 

Xcellent quality profes¬ 
sional skills courses: high 
ropes, vertical rescue, facilita¬ 
tion skills, all abilities, reptile 
handling ski-tour guides, 
winter skills and more! Nation¬ 
ally accredited training. Con¬ 
tact Vertical Innovations 
on (02) 9979 6650, 
fax (02) 9979 6505, 
email info@vertical.com.au 



RECYCLED 

recreation 

Australia's largest range 
of recycled adventure gear. 

& Tents 
C» Backpacks 
O Sleeping Bags 
OGore-Tex Clothing 
O Footwear 
O Second Hand Gear 
O Discontinued Lines 
O Factory Seconds 
uDemo Stock 



From the creators of the best-selling resource, 
Forest Friendly Building Timbers, 

The Wilderness Society and 
Earthgarden Magazine introduce 

f Timber 4 

Shop 

Introducing the One-Stop resource for 
environmentally friendly wood products 
and alternatives including: 

• Timber products and suppliers 

• Recycled timber stocklists 

• On-line search facility 

• Forest-friendly timbers for new homes 

• Timber alternatives—extensions/renovations 

• Finishes and preservatives 

• Paper- and fuel sources 

• ‘Green’ architect- and builder contacts 

• Forest information and campaigns 

• News and consultancy services 

TELEPHONE 03 9639 5455 or 0413 279 223 
FAX 03 9639 5466 EMAIL tlmbershop0wilderness.org.au 


ww.tiinbcrshop.wildcrncss.org.au 


WILD SUMMER 
















Wild Shot 



On the subantarctic South Georgia Island (see article 
starting on page 40), 'beachmaster' bulls preside over a 
harem of dozens of cows and during the breeding season 
will often face challenges from other bulls. A fierce fight 
may occur before one of the bulls retreats. At St Andrews 
Bay Grant Dixon had a ringside seat for one such clash 
between these 3.5 tonne giants. 

Wild welcomes slides for this page; payment is at our standard rate. 

Send them to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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FREQZOm 

to move 



Use our past to invest in your future, each 
Mountain Designs pack can be customised 
to fit perfectly, perform outstandingly 
and provide you with unequalled 
performance. 


Leading the way in rucksack design and 
comfort, the Biomechanical Advantage 
Rucksack (BARI Harness was developed three 
years ago and has become widely accepted 
as the most comfortable, load carrying harness 
system available. Why? The BAR Harness has 
been designed to reduce fatigue by increasing 
your load-bearing stability and reducing 
muscle activity. 


A Mountain Designs pack is a tool you can rely on, it is built to last. 

• High-quality compressed bi-laminate foam 
(eliminates spreading, flatspots and breakdown) 

• Double layer back-tack webbing entry points 
(security and strength) 

• 8mm canvas bound seams (strength and 
increased waterproof integrity) 


Main Range 


Single compartment 
bushwalking 


Unique DuoGrid for 
strength and durability. 


(with pocket module) 


PyraGrid for lightweight 
performance. 


Double compartment bushwalking 


Modular, active sports (with snowboard module) 


Ridge 

Adventure daypacks 


Available only at these stores: 


Gear for places youd rather be... 


delaide, Albury, Armidale, Brisbane, Box Hill, Bunbury, Burnie, Canberra, Chatswood, Claremont, Collingwood, Devonport, Fortitude Valley, Fremantle, 
Geelong, Hawthorn, Hobart, Katoomba, Launceston, Melbourne, Newcastle, Perth, Sydney, Sydney Gowings, Toowoomba, Traralgon. 

www.mountaindesigns.com 





















SNOWGUM 


Sirocco WINDSTOPPER® Loftliner vest > 

Williwaw WINDSTOPPER® Loftliner jacket 
[ new technology from the inventors of Gore-Tex® fabric ] 
[ soft, totally wind proof, breathable, extrerhely warm ] 

[ the versatile alternative to down ] \ 


Hermitage WIND STOP PER® shell jacket \ 
[extremely breathable, totally wind proof, watt 
[ ultra light trcjvel shell ] 

[ pack it in a docket ] 


>r resistant ] 


SNOWGUM 


fresh ne WINDSTOPPER® travel clothing 

Featherweight gear for heavy weather. 








